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anybody’s  look  just  at  that  moment. 
She  had  not  cried ;  but  the  tears  were 
so  very  near  the  surface,  that  any 
chance  encounter  of  looks  might  have 
been  more  than  she  could  bear.  | 

hir.  Damerel  did  not  speak  all  at  i 
once.  He  took  time,  the  more  cun-  I 
ningly  to  betray  her ;  and  then  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  one  of  bis  usual  conversa¬ 
tions,  to  which  poor  Rose  gave  but 
little  heed.  After  a  while  her  mono¬ 
syllabic  answers  seemed  to  attract  his 
curiosity  all  at  once. 

“  You  are  not  well,”  he  said  ;  “  or 
sorry,  is  it?  Sorry  for  poor  Mrs. 
Wodehouse,  who  is  going  to  lose  her 
son  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes,  papa  1  Poor  old  lady  — 
she  will  M  so  lonely  when  he  is  away.” 

“  She  is  not  so  very  old,”  he  said, 
amused ;  ”  not  so  old  as  1  am,  and  I 
don’t  feel  myself  a  Methuselah.  It  is 
very  good  of  you  to  be  so  sympathiz-  | 
ing,  my  dear.” 

“  Oh,  papa,  who  could  help  it  ?  ” 
said  Rose,  almost  feeling  as  if  her 
lather  would  approve  the  shedding  of 
those  tears  which  made  her  eyes  so 
hot  and  heavy.  She  plucked  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  grass  and  played  with  it,  her 
head  held  down  and  the  large  drops 
gathering ;  and  her  heart,  poor  child, 
lor  the  moment,  in  the  fulness  of  this 
6rst  trouble,  felt  more  heavy  than  her 
eyes. 

“Yes,  it  is  a  pity  for  Mrs.  Wode¬ 
house,”  said  Mr.  Damerel,  reflectively  ; 

“  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
very  selfish  to  regret  it  lor  Edward.  | 
He  has  not  a  penny,  poor  fellow,  and  ' 
not  much  influence  that  I  know.  of. 
He  can  only  get  bis  promotion  by  ser¬ 
vice,  and  in  this  point  of  view  his 
friends  ought  to  be  glad  be  is  going. 
Look  across  Ankermead,  Rose ;  how 
soft  the  shadows  are  1  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  gray  with  silvery  lights.  If  you 
were  a  little  mere  ambitious  as  an 
artist,  you  might  get  your  sketch-book 
and  try  that  effect.” 

Rose  smiled  a  wan  little  smile  in 
answer  to  this  invitation,  and  lookin; 
down  upon  the  landscape,  as  he  told 
her  to  do,  saw  nothing  but  a  bluish- 
green  and  yellow  mist  through  the 
prismatic  medium  of  the  big  tear, 
which  next  moment,  to  her  terror  and 
misery,  came  down,  a  huge,  unconceal- 
able  wet  blot,  upon  her  light  summer 
dress.  She  was  herself  so  struck  by 
consternation  at  the  sight  that,  instead 
of  making  any  attempt  to  conceal  it, 
she  looked  up  at  him,  her  lips  falling 
apart,  her  eyes  growing  larger  and 
larger  with  fright  and  wonder,  half 
appealing  to  him  to  know  what  it 
could  mean,  half  defying  observation. 
Mr.  Damerel  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  abandon  his  usual  rule  of  indul¬ 
gence. 

“  You  are  too  sympathetic,  my  dear,” 
he  said.  “  If  any  one  but  me  saw  this 
they  might  say  such  feeling  was  too 
strong  to  be  lavished  on  Mrs.  Wode¬ 
house.  Don’t  let  us  hear  any  more  of 
it.  Have  you  finished  ‘  Balaustion  ’  ? 
You  have  no  book  with  you  to-day.” 


“  No,  papa  —  I  came  out  —  the 
other  way  ”  — 

“  What  does  that  mean  ?  Not 
through  the  drawing-room,  where  you 
left  it,  and  where  your  mother  was  ? 

I  think  you  were  right.  Rose,”  said 
Mr.  Damerel,  dropping  back  in  his 
chair  with  his  easy  smile ;  “  your 
mother  has  little  patience  with  Mrs. 
Wodehouse’s  despairs  and  miseries. 
You  had  better  keep  your  sympathy 
to  yourself  in  ber  j>resence.  Look 
here ;  I  want  this  read  aloud.  My 
eyes  ache ;  1  was  up  late  last  night.” 

Rose  took  the  book  obediently,  and 
read.  She  saw  the  white  page  and 
letters  clear  without  any  prismatic 
lights.  Her  tears  were  all  driven 
away,  forced  back  upon  her  heart  as  if 
by  a  strong  wind.  She  read,  as  Mil¬ 
ton’s  daughters  might  have  read  his 
Latin,  if  they  did  not  understand  it, 
as  some  people  say  —  not  missing  a 
word  nor  seeing  any  meaning  in  one ; 
going  on  as  in  a  dream,  with  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  herself,  and  the  scene, 
and  her  father’s  look,  and  not  a  no¬ 
tion  what  she  was  reading  about.  It 
was  very  good  mental  discipline,  but 
so  sharp  that  this  poor  soft  child,  ut¬ 
terly  unused  to  it,  not  knowing  why 
she  should  suddenly  be  subjected  to 
such  fierce  repression,  wretched  and 
sick  at  heart,  and  sorry  and  ashamed, 
never  forgot  it  all  her  life.  She  read 
thus  for  about  an  hour,  till  her  father 
stopped  her  to  make  some  notes  upon 
the  margin  of  the  book  ;  for  he  was 
one  of  those  elegantly  studious  persons 
who  weave  themselves  through  the 
books  they  read,  and  leave  volumes  of 
notes  on  every  possible  subject  behind 
them.  He  had  been  entering  into 
every  word,  though  Rose  had  not  un¬ 
derstood  a  syllable ;  and  he  smiled  and 
discoursed  to  her  about  it,  while  she 
kept  silent,  terrified  lest  he  should 
ask  some  question  which  would  betray 
her  inattention.  Rose  had  been  learn¬ 
ing  smilingly,  with  happy  bewilder- 
I  ment,  for  some  months  back,  to  con- 
I  sider  herself  an  independent  individ¬ 
ual.  She  lelt  and  realized  it  without 
any  difficulty  to-day.  She  stood  quite 
alone  in  all  that  bright  scene ;  apart 
from  the  real  world  and  the  ideal  both 
-T-  neither  the  lawn,  nor  the  book,  nor 
the  landscape,  nor  her  father’s  talk 
having  power  to  move  her  ;  frightened 
at  herself — still  more  frightened  for 
him,  and  for  the  tone,  half  sarcastic, 
half  reproving,  which  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  had  heard  in  his  voice  ; 
and  without  even  the  satisfaction  of 
realizing  the  new  sentiment  which  had 
come  into  her  mind.  She  realized 
nothing  except  that  sudden  dismay 
had  come  over  her,  that  it  had  been 
checked  summarily ;  that  ber  tears, 
driven  back,  were  filling  her  head  and 
her  heart  with  confusing  pain;  that 
there  was  something  wrong  in  the 
strange  new  emotion  that  was  at  work 
within  her  —  and  this  without  even  the 
melancholy  sweetness  of  knowing  what 
it  was. 

Poor  Rose  in  June  I  It  was  the  first 


storm  that  had  ever  disturbed  her 
perfect  blossom.  She  began  to  get 
better  after  a  while,  as  at  her  age  it  is 
easy  to  do,  and  gradually  came  out  of 
her  mist  and  was  restored  to  partial 
consciousness.  By  the  evening  of  that 
day  she  was  nearly  herself  again, 
though  much  subdued,  remembering 
that  she  had  been  very  unhappy,  as 
she  might  have  remembered  a  very 
bad  headache,  with  great  content,  yet 
wonder  that  it  should  be  gone  or  al- 
most  gone.  The  cessation  of  the  ac¬ 
tive  pain  gave  her  a  kind  of  subdued 
happiness  once  more,  as  relief  always 
does  —  which  the  heart  never  feels  to 
be  negative,  but  positive.  What  a 
thing  ease  is,  after  we  are  once  con¬ 
scious  of  having  lost  it  even  for  an 
hour  I  This  brought  Rose’s  color  back 
and  her  smile.  All  mental  pain,  I 
suppose,  is  spasmodic;  and  the  first 
fit,  when  not  too  well  defined  nor  hope¬ 
less  in  character,  is  often  as  brief  as  it 
is  violent.  Rose  got  better ;  her  mind 
accustomed  itself  to  the  shadow  which 
for  one  short  interval  had  covered  it 
with  blackness.  She  began  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  did  not  fill  all  earth  and 
heaven,  as  she  had  at  first  supposed. 

CHAPTEK  V. 

Rose  grew  very  much  better,  al¬ 
most  quite  well,  next  day.  There  was 
still  a  little  thrill  about  her  of  the  pain 
ast,  but  in  the  mean  time  nothing 
ad  yet  happened,  no  blank  had  been 
made  in  the  circle  of  neighbors ;  and 
though  she  was  still  as  sorry  as  ever, 
she  said  to  herself,  for  poor  Mrs. 
Wodehouse  (which  was  the  only  rea¬ 
son  she  bad  ever  given  to  herself  for 
that  serremenl  de  cosur),  yet  there  were 
evident  consoliitions  in  that  poor  lady’s 
lot,  if  she  could  but  see  them.  Edward 
would  come  back  again ;  she  would 
et  letters  from  him ;  she  would  have 
im  still,  though  he  was  away.  She 
was  his  inalienably,  whatever  distance 
there  might  be  between  them.  This 
seemed  a  strong  argument  to  Rose  in 
favor  of  a  brighter  view  of  the  subject, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
assisted  Mrs.  Wodehouse ;  and,  be¬ 
sides,  there  were  still  ten  days,  which 
—  as  a  day  is  eternity  to  a  child  — 
was  as  good  as  a  year  at  least  to 
Rose.  So  she  took  comfort,  and 
preened  herself  like  a  bird,  and  came 
again  forth  to  the  day  in  all  her  sweet 
bloom,  ber  tears  got  rid  of  in  the 
natural  way,  her  eyes  no  longer  hot 
and  heavy.  She  scarcely  observed 
even,  or  at  least  did  not  make  any 
mental  note  of  the  fact,  that  she  did  not 
see  Edward  Wodehouse  for  some  days 
thereafter.  “  How  sorry  I  am  to  have 
missed  them  I  ”  her  mother  said,  on 
hearing  that  the  young  man  and  his 
mother  had  called  in  her  absence; 
and  Rose  was  sorry  too,  but  honestly 
took  the  fact  for  an  accident.  During 
the  ensuing  days  there  was  little  doubt 
that  an  unusual  amount  of  occupatiuu 
poured  upon  her.  She  went  with  her 
father  to  town  one  morning  to  see  the 
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pictures  in  the  exhibitions.  Another 
(lay  she  was  taken  by  the  same  de¬ 
lightful  companion  to  the  other  side  of 
the  county  to  a  garden  party,  which  | 
was  the  most  beautiful  vision  of  fine  | 
dresses  and  fine  people  Rose  had  ever 
seen.  I  cannot  quite  describe  what 
the  girl’s  feelings  were  while  she  was 
going  through  these  unexpected  pleas¬ 
ures.  She  liked  them,  and  was  i 
pleased  and  flattered ;  but  at  the  I 
same  time  a  kind  of  giddy  sense  of 
something  being  done  to  her  which 
she  could  not  make  out,  —  some  force 
being  put  upon  her,  she  could  not  tell 
what,  or  for  why,  —  was  in  her  mind. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was 
jealous  and  curious,  suspecting  some 
unseen  motive,  though  sne  could  not 
tell  what  it  might  be. 

On  the  fourth  day  her  father  and 
mother  both  together  took  her  with 
them  to  Mr.  Incledon’s,  to  see,  they 
said,  a  new  picture  which  he  had  just 
bought  —  a  Perugino,  or,  it  might  be, 
an  early  Raphael.  “  He  wants  my 
opinion  —  and  I  want  yours.  Rose,” 
said  her  father,  flattering,  as  he  al¬ 
ways  did,  his  favorite  child. 

“  And  Mr.  Incledon  wants  hers, 
too,”  said  Mrs.  Dainerel.  “  I  don’t 
know  what  has  made  him  think  you  a 
judge.  Rose.” 

‘‘Oh!  how  can  I  give  an  opinion 
—  what  do  I  know  ?  ’  said  Rose,  be¬ 
wildered  ;  but  she  was  pleased,  as 
what  girl  would  not  be  pleased  ?  To 
have  her  opinion  prized  was  pleasant, 
even  thougn  she  felt  that  it  was  a  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  she  could  pass  no 
opinion.  ”  I  have  never  seen  any 
but  the  Raphaels  in  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery,”  she  said,  with  alarmed  youthful 
conscientiousness,  as  they  wpnt  along, 

“  and  what  can  I  know  ?  ” 

“  You  can  tell  him  if  you  like  it ; 
and  that  will  please  him  as  much  as 
if  you  were  the  first  art  critic  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  said  the  rector.  These  words 
gave  Rose  a  little  thrill  of  suspicion  — 
for  why  should  Mr.  Incledon  care  for 
her  opinion  ?  —  and  perplexed  her 
thoughts  much  as  she  walked  up  the 
leafy  road  to  the  gate  of  Whitton 
Park,  which  was  Mr.  Incledon’s  grand 
house.  Her  father  expatiated  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  place  as  they  went 
in;  her  mother  looked  preoccupied 
and  anxious;  and  Rose  herself  grew 
more  and  more  suspicious,  though  she 
was  surprised  into  some  exclamations 
of  pleasure  at  the  beauty  and  greenness 
of  the  park. 

”  I  wonder  I  have  never  been  here 
before,”  she  said ;  “  how  could  it  be  ?  I 
thought  we  had  been  everywhere  when 
we  were  children,  the  boys  and  I.” 

“  Mr.  Incledon  did  not  care  for 
children’s  visits,”  said  her  mother. 

‘‘  And  he  was  in  the  right,  my  dear. 
Children  have  no  eye  for  beauty ; 
what  they  want  is  space  to  tumble 
about  in,  and  trees-  to  climb.  This 
lovely  bit  of  woodland  would  be  lost 
on  boys  and  girls.  Be  thankful  you 
did  not  see  it  when  you  were  incapa¬ 
ble  of  appreciating  it.  Rose.” 


‘‘It  is  very  odd,  though,”  she  said. 

“  Do  you  think  it  is  nice  of  Mr. 
Incledon  to  shut  up  so  pretty  a  place 
from  his  neighbors  —  from  his  friends  ? 
—  for,  as  we  have  always  lived  so 
near,  we  are  his  friends,  I  suppose.” 

‘‘  Undoubtedly,”  said  the  rector ; 
but  his  wife  said  nothing.  I  do  not 
think  her  directer  mind  cared  for  this 
way  of  influencing  her  daughter. 
She  was  anxious  for  the  same  object, 
but  she  would  have  attained  it  in  a 
different  way. 

Here,  however,  Mr.  Incledon  him¬ 
self  appeared  with  as  much  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  delight  to  see  them  as  was 
compatible  with  the  supposed  acci¬ 
dental  character  of  the  visit.  Mr. 
Incledon  was  one  of  those  men 
of  whom  you  feel  infallibly  certain 
that  they  must  have  been  “good,” 
even  in  their  nurse’s  arms.  lie  was 
slim  and  tall,  and  looked  younger 
than  he  really  was.  He  had  a  good 
expression,  dark  eyes,  and  his  features, 
though  not  at  all  remarkable,  were 
good  enough  to  give  him  the  general 
aspect  of  a  handsome  man.  Whether 
he  was  strictly  handsome  or  not  was 
a  frequent  subject  of  discussion  on  the 
Green,  where  unpleasant  things  had 
been  said  about  his  chin  and  his  eye¬ 
brows,  but  where  the  majority  was 
'  distinctly  in  his  favor.  His  face  was 
long,  his  complexion  rather  dark, 
and  his  general  appearance  “  interest¬ 
ing.”  Nobody'  that  I  know  of  had 
ever  called  him  commonplace.  He^ 
was  interesting  —  a  word  which  often  \ 
stands  high  in  the  rank  of  descriptive 
adjectives.  He  was  the  sort  of  man 
of  whom  imaginative  persons  might 
suppose  that  he  had  been  the  hero  of 
a  story.  Indeed,  there  were  many 
theories  on  the  subject ;  and  ingenious 
observers,  chiefly  ladies,  found  a  great 
many  symptoms  of  this  in  his  appear¬ 
ance  and  demeanor,  and  concluded 
that  a  man  so  well  off  and  so  well 
looking  would  not  have  remained  un¬ 
married  so  long  had  there  not  been 
some  reason  for  it.  But  this  phase 
of  his  existence  was  over,  so  far  as 
his  own  will  was  concerned.  If  he 
had  ever  had  any  reason  for  remaining 
unmarried,  that  obstacle  must  have 
been  removed  ;  for  he  was  now  anxious 
to  marry,  and  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  so  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
could  be  truly  said  that  he  was  what 
f(X)lish  young  people  call  “  very  much  in 
love  ”  with  Rose  Damerel ;  but  he  had 
decided  that  she  was  the  wife  for  him, 
and  meant  to  spare  neither  pains  nor 
atience  in  winning  her.  He  had 
aunted  the  rectory  for  some  time, 
with  a  readiness  to  accept  all  invita¬ 
tions  which  was  entirely  unlike  his 
former  habits ;  for  up  to  the  time  when 
he  had  seen  and  made  up  his  mind 
about  Rose,  Mr.  Incledon  had  been 
almost  a  recluse,  appearing  little  in 
the  tranquil  society  of  the  Green, 
spending  much  of  his  time  abroad,  and 
when  at  home  holding  only  a  reserved 
and  distant  intercourse  with  his 


neighbors.  He  gave  them  a  hand¬ 
some  heavy  dinner  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  and  accepted  the  solemn 
return  which  society  requires ;  but 
no  one  at  Dinglefield  had  seen  more 
of  his  house  than  the  reception-rooms, 
or  of  himself  than  those  grave  festivi¬ 
ties  exhibited.  The  change  upon  him 
now  was  marked  enough  to  enlighten 
the  most  careless  l(x>ker-on ;  ana  the 
Perugino,  which  they  were  invited  to 
see,  was  in  fact  a  pretence  which  the 
rector  and  his  wife  saw  through  very 
easily,  to  make  them  ac(juainted  with 
his  handsome  house  and  all  its  advan¬ 
tages.  He  took  them  all  over  it,  and 
showed  the  glory  of  it  with  mingled 
complacency  and  submission  to  their 
opinion.  Rose  had  never  been  within 
its  walls  before.  She  had  never  sat 
down  familiarly  in  rooms  so  splendid. 
The  master  of  the  house  had  given 
himself  up  to  furniture  and  decorations 
as  only'  a  rich  man  can  do;  and  the 
subdued  grace  of  everything  about 
them,  the  wealth  of  artistic  ornament, 
the  size  and  space  which  always  im¬ 
press  people  who  are  accustomed  to 
small  houses,  had  no  inconsiderable 
effect,  at  lca.st  upon  the  ladies  of  the 
part}'.  Mr.  Damerel  was  not  awed,  but 
he  enjoyed  the  largeness  and  the  lux¬ 
ury  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  who 
felt  himself  in  his  right  sphere;  and 
Mr.  Incledon  showed  himself,  as  well  as 
his  house,  at  his  best,  and,  conscious 
that  he  was  doing  so,  looked,  Mrs. 
Damerel  thought,  younger,  handsomer, 
and  more  attractive  than  he  had 
ever  looked  before.  Rose  felt  it,  too, 
vaguely.  She  felt  that  she  was  herself 
somehow  the  centre  of  all  —  the  cen¬ 
tre,  perhaps,  of  a  plot,  the  nature  of 
which  perplexed  and  confused  her; 
but  the  plot  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
advanced  to  give  her  any  strong  sen¬ 
sation  of  discomfort  or  fear.  All  that 


it  did  up  to  the  present  moment  was 
to  convey  that  sense  of  importance  and 

Sleasant  consciousness  of  being  the 
rst  and  most  flatteringly  consi(Iered, 
which  is  always  sweet  to  youth. 
Thus  they  were  all  pleased,  and,  be¬ 
ing  pleased,  became  more  and  more 
pleasant  to  each  other.  Rose,  I  think, 
forgot  poor  Mrs.  Wodehouse  alto¬ 
gether  for  the  moment,  and  was  as 
gay  as  if  she  had  never  been  sad. 

The  house  was  a  handsome  house, 
raised  on  a  slightly  higher  elevation 
than  the  rectory,  surrounded  by  a 
pretty  though  not  very  extensive  park, 
and  commanding  the  same  landscape 
as  that  which  it  was  the  pride  of  the 
Damerels  to  possess  from  their  win¬ 
dows.  It  was  the  same,  but  with  a 
difference ;  or,  rather,  it  was  like  a 
view  of  the  same  subject  painted  by  a 
different  artist,  dashed  in  in  bolder 
lines,  with  heavier  massing  of  foliage, 
and  one  broad  reach  of  the  river  giving 
a  great  centre  of  light  and  shadow,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  dreamy  revelations  here 
and  there  of  the  winding  water  as  seen 
from  the  rectory.  Rose  gave  an  invol¬ 
untary  cry  of  delight  when  she  was 
taken  out  to  the  green  terrace  before 
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the  house,  and  first  saw  the  land¬ 
scape  from  it,  though  she  never  would 
confess  afterwards  that  she  liked  it 
half  so  well  as  the  shadowy  distance 
and  softer  sweep  of  country  visible 
from  her  old  home.  Mr.  Incledon  was 
as  grateful  to  her  for  her  admiration 
as  if  the  Thames  and  the  trees  had 
been  of  his  making  and  ventured 
to  draw  near  confidentially  and  say 
how  much  he  hoped  she  would  like 
his  Perugino  —  or,  perhaps,  Raphael. 
“  You  must  give  me  your  opinion 
fninkly,”  he  said. 

“  But  1  never  saw  any  Raphaels  ex¬ 
cept  those  in  the  National  Gallery,” 
said  Rose,  blushing  with  pleasure,  and 
shamefacedness,  and  conscientious 
difficulty.  It  did  not  occur  to  the 
girl  that  her  opinion  could  be  thus 
gravely  asked  for  by  a  man  fully 
aware  of  its  complete  worthlessness  as 
criticism.  She  thought  he  must  have 
formed  some  mistaken  idea  of  her 
knowledge  or  power.  “  And  I  don’t  — 
love  them  —  very  much,”  she  added, 
with  a  little  hesitation  and  a  deeper 
blush,  feeling  that  his  momentary 
good  opinion  of  her  must  now  perish 
forever. 

“  What  does  that  mean  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Incledon.  He  was  walking  on  with 
her  through,  as  she  thought,  an  inter¬ 
minable  vista  of  rooms,  one  opening 
into  the  other,  towards  the  shrine  in 
which  he  had  placed  his  picture. 
“  There  is  something  more  in  it  than 
meets  the  ear.  It  does  not  mean  that 
you  don’t  like  them  ”  — 

It  means  —  that  I  love  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  San  Sisto,  that  papa  gave 
me  on  my  birthday,”  said  Rose. 

“  Ah  I  I  perceive ;  you  are  a  young 
critic  to  judge  so  closely.  We  have 
nothing  like  that,  have  we  ?  How  I 
should  like  to  show  you  the  San  Sisto 
picture  I  Photographs  and  engrav¬ 
ings  give  no  idea  of  the  original.” 

”  Oh,  please  don’t  say  so  I  ”  said 
Rose,  “  for  so  many  people  never  can 
see  the  original.  I  wish  I  might  some 
time.  The  pictures  in  the  National 
Gallery  do  not  give  me  at  all  the  same 
feeling;  and,  of  course,  never  having 
seen  but  these,  I  cannot  be  a  judge; 
indeed,  I  should  not  dare  to  say  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  Ah,  ah  I  ” 

Rose  stopped  and  put  her  hands  to¬ 
gether,  as  she  suddenly  perceived  be¬ 
fore  her,  hunv  upon  a  modest  gray- 
green  wall  with  no  other  ornament 
near,  one  of  those  very  youthful, 
heavenly  faces,  surrounded  by  tints  as 
softly  bright  as  their  own  looks,  which 
belong  to  that  place  and  period  in 
which  Perugino  taught  and  Raphael 
learned  —  an  ineffable  sweet  ideal  of 
holiness,  tenderness,  simplicity,  and 
youth.  The  girl  stood  motionless, 
subdued  by  it,  conscious  of  nothing 
but  the  picture.  It  was  doubly  framed 
by  the  doorway  of  the  little  room  in 
which  it  kept  court.  Before  even  she 
entered  that  sacred  chamber,  the 
young  woysbipper  was  struck  dumb 
with  adoration.  The  doorway  was 
hung  with  silken  curtains  of  the  same 


I  gray-green  as  the  wall,  and  there  was 
'  not  visible,  either  in  this  soft  sur- 
sounding  framework,  or  in  the  picture 
I  itself,  any  impertinent  accessory  to 
distract  the  attention.  The  face  so 
tenderly  abstract,  so  heavenly  human, 
looked  at  Rose  as  at  the  world,  but 
with  a  deeper,  stronger  appeal;  for 
was  not  Mary  such  a  one  as  she? 
The  girl  could  not  explain  the  emo¬ 
tion  which  seized  her.  She  felt  dis¬ 
posed  to  kneel  down,  and  she  felt  dis¬ 
posed  to  weep,  but  did  neither;  only 
stood  there,  with  her  lips  apart,  her 
eyes  abstract  yet  wistful,  like  those  in 
the  picture ;  and  her  soft  hands  clasped 
and  held  unconsciously,  with  that 
dramatic  instinct  common  to  all  emo¬ 
tion,  somewhere  near  her  heart. 

“You  have  said  something,”  said 
Mr.  Incledon,  softly,  in  her  ear,  “  more 
eloquent  than  I  ever  heard  before.  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  Raphael 
now.” 

“  Why  ?  ”  said  Rose,  awakening 
with  great  surprise  out  of  her  momen¬ 
tary  trance,  and  shrinking  back,  her 
face  covered  with  blushes,  to  let  the 
others  pass  who  were  behind.  He  did 
not  answer  her  except  by  a  look, 
which  troubled  the  poor  girl  mightily, 
suddenly  revealing  to  her  the  meaning 
of  it  all.  When  the  rest  of  the  party 
went  into  the  room.  Rose  shrank  be¬ 
hind  her  mother,  cowed  and  ashamed, 
and  instead  of  looking  at  the  picture, 
stole  aside  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  mechanically  to  conceal  her 
troubled  countenance.  As  it  hap¬ 
pened,  the  first  spot  on  which  her  eye 
fell  was  the  little  cottage  at  Anker- 
mead,  upon  which  just  the  other  even¬ 
ing  she  had  looked  with  Edward 
Wodehouse.  All  he  said  came  back 
to  her,  and  the  evening  scene  in  which 
be  said  it,  and  the  soft,  indescribable 
happiness  and  sweetness  that  had 
dropped  upon  her  like  the  falling  dew. 
Rose  had  not  time  to  make  any  ques¬ 
tion  with  herself  as  to  what  it  meant ; 
but  her  heart  jumped  up  in  her  bosom 
and  began  to  beat,  and  a  sudden, 
momentary  perception  of  how  it  all 
was  flashed  over  her.  Such  gleams 
of  consciousness  come  and  go  when 
the  soul  is  making  its  first  experiences 
of  life.  For  one  second  she  seemed  to 
see  everything  clearly  as  a  landscape 
is  seen  when  the  sun  suddenly  breaks 
out;  and  then  the  light  disappeared, 
and  the  clouds  re-descended,  and  all 
was  blurred  again.  Nevertheless,  this 
strange,  momentary  revelation  agitated 
Rose  almost  more  than  anything  that 
had  ever  happened  to  her  before ;  and 
everything  that  was  said  after  it  came 
to  her  with  a  muffled  sound,  as  we 
hear  voices  in  a  dream.  A  longing  to 
get  home  and  to  be  able  to  thii^  took 
possession  of  her.  This  seemed  for 
the  moment  the  thing  she  most  wanted 
in  the  world. 

“  If  ever  I  have  a  wife,”  Mr.  Incle¬ 
don  said,  some  time  after,  “  this  shall 
be  her  boudoir.  I  have  always  in¬ 
tended  so ;  unless,  indeed,  she  is  per¬ 
verse  as  my  mother  was,  who  disliked 


this  side  of  the  house  altogether,  and 
chose  rooms  which  looked  out  on  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  park  and  the  trees.” 

“  1  hope,  as  everything  is  ready  for 
her,  the  lady  will  soon  appear,”  said 
Mrs.  Damerel;  while  poor  little  Rose 
suddenly  felt  her  heart  stop  in  its  beat¬ 
ing,  and  flutter  and  grow  faint. 

“Ah!”  said  Incledon,  shaking  his 
head,  “  it  is  easier  to  gild  the  cage 
than  to  secure  the  bird.” 

How  ^lad  she  was  when  they  were 
out  again  in  the  open  air,  walking 
home  I  How  delightful  it  was  to  be 
going  home,  to  get  ofl'  this  dangerous 
ground,  to  feel  that  there  was  a  safe 
corner  to  fly  to  1  Nobody  said  any¬ 
thing  to  her,  fortunately  for  Rose,  but 
let  her  walk  off  her  excitement  and 
the  flutter  of  terror  and  dismay  which 
had  come  over  her.  “  Easier  to  gild 
the  cage  than  to  secure  the  bird.” 
The  poor  little  bird  felt  already  as  if 
she  bad  been  caught  in  some  snare; 
as  if  the  fowler  had  got  his  hand 
upon  her,  and  all  her  flutterings  would 
be  of  no  avail.  How  little  she  had 
thought  that  this  was  what  was  meant 
by  their  flattering  eagerness  to  have 
her  opinion  about  the  Perugino  I  She 
kept  close  to  her  mother  till  they  got 
safely  out  of  the  park,  for  Mr.  Incle¬ 
don  attended  them  as  far  as  the  gates, 
and  Rose  was  so  much  startled  that 
she  did  not  feel  safe  near  him.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  the  plot  must  be 
brought  to  perfection  at  once,  and 
that  there  was  no  escape  except  in 
keeping  as  far  off  as  possible.  She 
resolved  to  herself  as  she  went  along 
that  she  would  never  approach  him  if 
she  could  help  it,  or  let  him  speak  to 
her.  Her  sensations  were  something 
like  those  with  which  a  startled  hare 
might,  I  suppose,  contemplate  from 
beneath  her  couch  of  fern  the  hunts¬ 
man  gathering  the  hounds  which  were 
to  run  her  down.  Rose  had  no  sense 
of  satisfaction  such  as  an  older  woman 
might  have  felt,  in  the  love  of  so  im¬ 
portant  a  personage  as  Mr.  Incledon. 
She  was  neither  flattered  nor  tempted 
by  the  thought  of  all  the  good  things 
she  might  have  at  her  disposal  as  h's 
wife  —  his  beautiful  house,  bis  wealth, 
his  consequence,  even  his  Perugino, 
(hough  that  had  drawn  the  very 
heart  out  of  her  breast  —  none  of 
these  things  moved  her.  She  was 
neither  proud  of  his  choice,  nor  daz¬ 
zled  by  his  wealth.  She  was  simply 
frightened,  neither  more  nor  less  — 
dead  frightened,  and  eager  to  escape 
forever  out  of  his  way. 

It  JIM  now  afternoon,  the  most  lan¬ 
guid  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  village 
roads  were  very  hot,  blazing,  and 
dusty,  after  the  soft  shade  of  Whitton 
Park.  Mr.  Damerel,  who  was  not 
much  of  a  pedestrian,  and  hated  dust, 
and  abhorred  all  the  irritations: and 
weariness  of  excessive  heat,  came 
along  somewhat  slowly,  skirting  the 
houses  to  get  every  scrap  of  shade 
which  was  possible.  They  were  thus 
quite  close  to  a  row  of  cottages  when 
Mr.  Nolan  came  out  from  the  door  of 
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one  80  suddenly  as  almost  to  stumble 
over  his  rector. 

“Just  like  a  shot  from  a  cannon  is 
an  Irishman’s  exit  from  a  visit,”  said 
Mr.  Damerel,  peevishly,  though  play¬ 
fully.  “  Nolan,  you  salamander,  you 
who  never  feel  the  heat,  you  may  at 
least  have  some  pity  upon  me.” 

“You  are  the  very  man  I  want,” 
said  the  curate,  whose  brow  was 
clouded  with  care.  “  The  poor  creat¬ 
ure  ’s  dying.  You  ’ll  go  and  say  a 
word  to  her?  I  was  going  to  your 
house,  wondering  would  I  find  ye  V 
and  lo  1  Providence  puts  ye  here.” 

“  I  hope  I  shall  feel  as  much  obliged 
to  Providence  as  you  do,”  said  the 
rector  still  more  peevishly.  “  What  is 
it?  Who  is  it?  What  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“  Sure  it ’s  only  a  poor  creature  dy¬ 
ing —  nothing  to  speak  about  in  this 
dreary  world,”  said  good  Mr.  Nolan; 

“  but  she  has  a  fancy  to  see  you.  I 
have  done  all  I  could  to  pacify  her; 
but  she  says  she  knew  you  in  her  bet¬ 
ter  days.” 

“  It  is  old  Susan  Aikin,”  said  Mrs. 
Damerel,  in  answer  to  her  husband’s 
imjuiring  look.  “  She  has  always 
wanted  to  see  you ;  but  what  good 
could  you  do  her  ?  and  she  has  had  a 
bad  fever,  and  it  is  a  miserable  place.” 

“  Not  that  you  Ml  think  twice  of 
that,”  said  Nolan  hurriedly,  “  when  I 
it ’s  to  give  a  bit  of  comfort  to  a  dying 
creature  that  longs  to  see  you ;  ” 
though  indeed  it  would  puzzle  the 
world  to  tell  why,  he  added  in  his 
heart. 

“  Certainly  not,”  said  the  rector  — 
a  quantity  of  fine  wrinkles,  unseen  on 
ordinary  occasions,  suddenly  appear¬ 
ing  like  a  net-work  on  his  forehead. 
His  voice  took  a  slightly  querulous 
tone,  in  spite  of  the  readiness  with 
which  he  replied.  “You  need  not 
wait,”  he  said,  turning  to  his  wife  and 
daughter.  “  Go  on  gently,  and  per¬ 
haps  I  may  overtake  you  if  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  important.  What  is  it,  Nolan  —  a 
case  of  troubled  conscience  ?  Some¬ 
thing  on  her  mind  ?  ” 

“Nothing  but  a  dyin’  fancy,”  said 
Mr.  Nolan.  “  She ’s  harped  on  it 
these  three  days.  No,  she ’s  a  good 
soul  enough ;  there ’s  no  story  to  tell ; 
and  all  her  duties  done,  and  life  clos¬ 
ing  as  it  ought.  It ’s  but  a  whim  ;  but 
they  will  all  take  it  as  a  great  favor,” 
said  the  curate,  seeing  that  his  supe¬ 
rior  officer  looked  very  much  in  the 
mind  to  turn  and  fly. 

“  A  whim,”  he  said,  querulously. 
“  You  know  I  am  not  careless  of  other 
people’s  feelings  —  far  from  it,  I  hope; 
but  my  own  organization  is  peculiar, 
and  to  undergo  this  misery  for  a  whim 
—  you  said  a  whim  ”  — 

“  But  the  creature ’s  dying  !  ” 

“  Pah  I  what  has  dying  to  do  with 
it?  Death  is  a  natural  accident.  It 
is  not  meritorious  to  die,  or  a  thing 
to  which  every  other  interest  should 
yield  and  bow.  But,  never  mind,” 
the  rector  added,  after  this  little  out¬ 
break  ;  “  it  is  not  vour  fault  —  come, 
I ’ll  go.” 


Rose  and  her  mother  had  lingered 
to  hear  the  end  of  the  discussion  ;  and 
just  as  the  rector  yielded  thus,  and, 
futtini;  as  good  a  grace  as  possible  on 
the  unwillingly  performed  duty,  en¬ 
tered,  led  by  Mr.  Nolan,  the  poor  lit¬ 
tle  cottage,  the  ladies  were  joined  by 
Mrs.  Wodehouse  and  her  son,  who  had 
hurried  up  at  sight  of  them.  Mrs. 
Wodehouse  had  that  reserved  and 
solemn  air  which  is  usual  to  ladies  who 
are  somewhat  out  of  temper  with 
their  friends.  She  was  offended,  and 
she  meant  to  show  it.  She  said  “  Good 
morning  ”  to  Mrs.  Damerel,  instead  of 
“  How  do  you  do  ?  ”  and  spoke  with 
melancholy  grandeur  of  the  weather, 
and  the  extreme  heat,  and  how  a 
thunderstorm  must  be  on  its  way. 
They  stood  talking  on  these  interest¬ 
ing  topics,  while  Rose  and  Edward 
found  the  mselves  together.  It  seemed 
to  Rose  as  if  she  was  seeing  him  for 
the  first  time  after  a  long  absence  or 
some  great  event.  The  color  rushed 
to  her  face  in  an  overwhelming  Hood, 
and  a  tide  of  emotions  as  warm,  as 
tumultuous,  as  bewildering,  rushed 
into  her  heart.  She  scarcely  ventured 
to  lift  her  eyes  when  she  spoke  to  him. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  understood 
now  every  glance  he  gave  her,  every 
tone  of  his  voice. 

“I  almost  feared  we  were  not  to 
meet  again,”  he  said  hurriedly;  “  and 
these  last  days  run  through  one’s  fin- 
I  gers  so  fast.  Are  you  going  out  to- 
j  uight  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  think  so,”  said  Rose, 

I  half  afraid  to  pledge  herself,  and  still 
more  afraid  lest  her  mother  should 
1  hear  and  interpose,  saying,  ‘‘  Yes, 
they  were  engaged.” 

“  Then  let  me  come  to-night.  I 
have  only  four  days  more.  You  will 
not  refuse  to  bid  a  poor  sailor  good- 
by,  Miss  Damerel?  You  will  not  let 
them  shut  me  out  to-night  ?  ” 

”  No  one  can  wish  to  shut  you  out,” 
said  Rose,  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face 
for  one  brief  second. 

I  do  not  think  Edward  Wodehouse 
was  so  handsome  as  Mr.  Incledon. 
His  manners  were  not  nearly  so  per¬ 
fect;  he  could  not  have  stood  com¬ 
parison  with  him  in  any  respect 
except  youth,  in  which  he  had  the 
better  of  bis  rival ;  but  oh,  how  differ¬ 
ent  he  seemed  to  Rose  I  She  could 
not  look  full  at  him ;  only  cast  a  mo¬ 
mentary  glance  at  his  honest,  eager 
eyes;  his  face,  which  glowed  and 
shone  with  meaning.  And  now  she 
knew  what  the  meaning  was. 

“  So  long  as  you  don’t  I  ”  he  said, 
eagerly,  yet  below  his  breath ;  and  just 
at  this  moment  Mrs.  Damerel  put  forth 
her  hand  and  took  her  daughter  by 
the  arm. 

“  We  have  had  a  long  walk,  and  I 
am  tired,”  she  said.  “We  have  been 
to  Whitton  to  see  a  new  picture,  and 
Mr.  Incledon  has  so  many  beautiful 
things.  Come,  Rose.  Mr.  Wode¬ 
house,  I  hope  we  shall  see  you  before 
you  go  away.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  hope  so,”  tbe  young 


sailor  faltered,  feeling  himself  suddenly 
cast  down  from  heaven  to  earth.  He 
said  nothing  to  her  about  that  evening, 
but  I  suppose  Mrs.  Damerel’s  ears 
were  quick  enough  to  hear  the  impor¬ 
tant  appointment  that  had  been  made. 

“  My  dear  Rose,  girls  do  not  give 
invitations  to  young  men,  nor  make 
appointments  with  them,  generally,  in 
that  way.” 

“  I,  mamma  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  be  frightened.  I  am  not 
blaming  you.  It  was  merely  an  acci¬ 
dent;  but,  my  dear,  it  was  not  the 
right  kind  of  thing  to  do.” 

“Must  I  not  speak  to  Mr.  Wode¬ 
house  ?  ”  she  asked',  half  tremblingly, 
half  (as  she  meant  it)  satirically.  But 
poor  Rose’s  little  effusion  of  (what  she 
intended  for)  gall  took  no  efi'ect  what¬ 
ever.  Mrs.  Damerel  did  not  perceive 
that  any  satire  was  meant. 

“  Oh,  you  may  speak  to  him  I  You 
may  bid  him  good-by,  certainly ;  but 
I  —  your  papa  —  in  short,  we  have 
heard  something  of  Mr.  Wodehouse 
which  —  we  do  not  quite  like.  I  do 
not  wish  for  any  more  intimacy  with 
them,  especially  just  now.” 

“  Do  you  mean  you  have  heard 
some  harm  of  him?  ”  said  Rose,  open¬ 
ing  her  eyes  with  a  sudden  start. 

“  Well,  perhaps  not  any  harm ;  I 
cannot  quite  tell  what  it  was ;  but 
something  which  made  your  papa  de¬ 
cide  —  in  short,  I  don’t  want  to  take 
!  too  much  notice  of  the  Wodebouses 
1  as  a  family.  'They  do  not  suit  your 

nia.” 

lose  walked  on  with  her  mother  to 
the  rectory  gate,  silent,  with  her  heart 
swelling  full.  She  did  not  believe 
that  her  father  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  It  was  not  he  was  to  blame, 
whatever  Mrs.  Damerel  might  say. 

CIIAPTKB  VI. 

Nature  took  sides  against  Love  on 
that  evening,  and  made  Mrs.  Dame¬ 
rel’s  warning  unnecessary,  and  all 
the  anticipations  of  the  young  persons 
of  no  avail.  Instead  of  the  evening 
stroll  about  the  darkling  garden  which 
Wodehouse  at  least  had  proposed  to 
himself,  the  party  were  shut  up  in  the 
drawing-room  by  tbe  sudden  outbreak 
of  that  expected  thunderstorm  on 
which  Mrs.  Wodehouse  and  Mrs. 
Damerel  had  discussed  so  earnestly. 
The  ladies  had  both  felt  that  it  must 
come,  and  the  young  sailor,  I  suppose, 
ought  to  have  been  more  clearly  aware 
of  what  was  impending ;  but  there 
are,  no  doubt,  states  of  tbe  mind  which 
make  a  man  totally  indifferent  to,  and 
unobservant  of,  the  changes  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere.  Anyhow,  though  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  sweet  beginning  of  the 
twilight,  when  all  was  still,  poor  Ed¬ 
ward  had  not  only  to  stay  indoors,  but 
to  take  a  seat  next  to  Mrs.  Damerel 
in  the  drawing-room ;  while  Rose,  who 
was  somewhat  nervous  about  the  thun¬ 
der,  retired  into  a  dark  corner  to 
which  he  dared  not  fellow  her  boldly 
under  the  very  eyes  of  her  father  and 
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her  mother.  He  did  what  he  could, 
poor  fellow  ;  he  tried  very  hard  to  per¬ 
suade  her  to  come  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room  and  watch  the  storm  which 
was  raging  gloriously  on  the  plain  be¬ 
low,  lighting  up  the  whole  landscape 
in  sudden,  brilliant  gleams  ;  for  one  of 
the  windows  had  been  left  uncurtained 
and  Mr.  Damerel  himself  placed  bis 
chair  within  reach  of  it  to  enjoy  the 
wonderful  spectacle.  Rose  at  one  time 
longed  so  much  to  venture  that  her 
desire  overmastered  her  fears ;  but  the 
rector,  who  was  somewhat  fretful  that 
evening,  presumably  on  account  of  the 
storm,  which  affected  his  fine  sensibili¬ 
ties,  sent  her  away  hurriedly.  “  No, 
no.  Ruse  —  what  have  you  to  do  with 
storms  ?  ”  he  said ;  “  go  back  to  your 
mother.”  When  she  obeyed,  there 
was  silence  in  the  room  ;  and  though 
the  elders  did  not  care  very  much  for 
it,  I  think  the  sharp  disappointment 
of  these  two  —  a  pang,  perhaps,  more 
keen  and  delicate  than  anything  we 
can  feel  when  the  first  freshness  ot 
youth  is  over  —  made  itself  spiritually 
felt  somehow  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place. 

“  Roses  have  nothing  to  do  out  of 
the  rose  garden,”  said  Mr.  Damerel, 
with  an  attempt  to  overcome  his  own 
fretfulness,  and  perhaps  a  compunc¬ 
tion  over  the  suffering  he  caused.  He 
was  not  in  a  humor  for  talking,  and 
when  this  was  the  case  he  seldom  gave 
himself  the  trouble  to  talk  ;  but  some 
covert  feeling  or  other  made  him  will¬ 
ing  to  attempt  a  diversion,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  at  least.  “  I  wish  people  had  a 
more  general  conception  of  the  fitness 
of  things.  Your  namesakes  out-of- 
doors  take  no  pleasure  in  the  storm. 
Poor  roses,  how  it  will  batter  and  beat 
them  down,  and  strew  their  poor  help¬ 
less  petals  about !  ” 

“  1  do  not  find  fault  with  Rose  for 
being  timid,”  said  her  mother  ;  “  but 
your  craze  about  her  name  is  fantas¬ 
tic,  Herbert.  She  will  have  a  good 
many  storms  to  brave  which  she  can¬ 
not  escape  from  if  she  is  to  do  her  duty 
in  life.” 

^  “  Then  I  hope  she  will  not  do  her 
duty,”  said  the  rector  ;  “  don’t,  my 
Rose  in  June.  I  had  rather  see  you 
sweet  and  fresh,  with  your  rose  heart 
unruffled,  than  draggled  and  battered 
with  the  rain.  I  ’ll  take  the  moral  risk 
upon  my  own  head.” 

Mrs.  Damerel  uttered  an  impatient 
little  exclamation  under  her  breath. 
She  turned  to  Wodehouse  with  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  sudden  change  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  “  Do  you  expect  to  be  long 
away?”  she  said. 

“  Two  years  at  the  very  least,”  said 
the  young  man,  piteously,  looking  at 
her  with  such  imploring  eyes  that  she 
felt  his  look,  though  her  own  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  work,  and  neither 
could  nor  would  see.  She  felt  it ;  and 
as  she  was  but  a  woman,  though  stern 
in  purpose,  she  winced  a  little  and 
was  sorry  for  him,  though  she  would 
not  help  him.  Her  voice  softened  as 
she  leplied,  — j 


”  I  am  very  sorry  for  your  poor  ' 
mother.  How  she  will  miss  you  I  | 
We  must  do  our  best  to  keep  her 
cheerful  while  you  are  away.” 

“  The  storm  is  going  off,”  said  the  j 
rector  ;  ‘‘  did  you  ever  remark,  Wode-  ' 
bouse,  how  seldom  we  have  a  complete  ^ 
thunderstorm  to  ourselves  here  ?  There  | 
have  been  three  going  on  to-night —  ! 
one  towards  London,  one  northwards,  : 
the  other  east.  We  never  have  more  ! 
than  the  tail  of  a  storm,  which  is  some-  | 
what  humbling  when  you  come  to  ; 
think  of  it.  I  suppose  it  has  some-  j 
thing  to  do  with  the  lie  of  the  ground  j 
as  you  call  it  —  eh?” 

Edward  answered  something,  he 
did  not  know  what,  while  his  opj)o- 
nent  regarded  him  with  amused  obser¬ 
vation.  Now  that  the  matter  was 
tolerably  safe  in  his  own  hands,  Mr. 
Damerel  was  not  without  a  certain 
enjoyment  in  the  study  of  character 
thus  afforded  him.  It  was  to  him  like 
what  1  suppose  vivisection  is  to  an  en¬ 
terprising  physiologist.  He  had  just 
enough  realization  of  the  pain  he  was  . 
inflicting  to  give  interest  to  the  throb¬ 
bing  nerves  upon  which  he  experiment¬ 
ed.  He  was  not  old  enough  to  have 
quite  forgotten  some  few  pangs  of  a 
similar  kind  which  he  had  experienced 
in  his  day ;  but  he  was  old  enough  to 
regard  the  recollection  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  amusement  and  a  sense  of  the  | 
absolute  folly  of  the  whole  which  neu¬ 
tralized  that  sense  of  pain.  He  liked, 
rather,  to  hold  the  young  man  in  talk 
about  scientific  facts,  while  he  knew 
that  the  young  man  was  longing  to 
escape,  and  watching,  with  dismay 
and  despair,  every  hope  disappearing 
of  another  kind  of  conversation  which 
seemed  like  the  balance  of  life  and 
death  to  the  foolish  youth.  Mr.  Dame¬ 
rel  saw  all  these  symptoms  of  torture, 
and  bis  sense  of  humor  was  tickled. 
He  was  almost  sorry  when  at  length, 
the  rain  still  continuing  to  fall  in  tor¬ 
rents  and  the  storm  roaring  and  groan¬ 
ing  in  the  distance,  young  Wodehouse 
rose  to  go  away.  “  I  will  not  give  you 
my  blessing  again,”  he  said,  smiling, 

“  as  I  was  rash  enough  to  do  before  ; 
for  I  dare  say  we^shall  meet  again,  one 
way  or  another,  before  you  go  away.” 

“  Oh,  I  shall  call  when  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  the  absolute  good-by,  comes  1  ” 
said  poor  Edward,  trying  to  smile. 

Rose  put  out  a  timid  little  hand  to 
him,  rising  from  her  chair  when  he 
came  up  to  her.  She  had  grown  be¬ 
wildered  again,  and  disconcerted,  and 
had  fallen  far  from  the  light  and  illu¬ 
mination  which  had  flashed  over  her 
in  the  afternoon.  The  storm  had 
frightened  her :  something  malign  I 
seemed  in  the  air  ;  and  she  was  dis¬ 
appointed  and  mortified,  she  scarcely 
could  have  told  why.  Was  this  to  be 
the  end  of  the  evening  to  which  they 
bad  both  looked  forward  ?  Alas  I 
such  clouds  will  drop  over  even  the 
brightest  skies.  I  think  both  of  the 
young  people  could  have  wept  with  ' 
sheer  misery,  disappointment,  and  | 
despite,  when  they  realized  that  it  ; 


was  over,  and  could  not  now  be 
mended,  whatever  might  happen.  He 
went  home,  and  she  stole  up  to  her 
room,  enveloped  by  the  mists  of  a 
suppressed  excitement  which  seemed 
to  wrap  them  round  and  round,  and 
afforded  no  way  of  escape. 

That,  however,  was  the  last  bright 
day  known  in  the  rectory  for  a  very 
long  time.  The  rector  bad  not  been 
quite  himself  that  night.  His  very 
pleasure  in  the  torture  of  the  poor 
young  lovers  was  perhaps  a  sign  that 
the  fine  organization  upon  which  he 
prided  himself  was  somehow  out  of 
gear.  I  do  not  believe,  though  many 
people  were  of  that  opinion,  that  his 
I  hurried  visit  to  the  poor  woman  who 
w.as  tlying  of  fever  was  the  reason  why 
Mr.  Damerel  took  the.  fever,  and  of  all 
tliat  followed.  He  could  not  have 
fallen  ill  so  immediately  if  poor  Susan 
Aikin’s  death-chamber  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  malady..  Next  day  he 
was  ill,  feverish,  and  wretched,  and 
was  reported  to  have  a  bad  cold.  The 
next  after  that  the  village  and  all  the 
houses  on  the  Green  were  struck  dumb 
by  the  information  that  the  rector  had 
caught  the  same  fever  of  which  Susan 
Aikin  died.  The  news  caused  such  a 
sensation  as  few  warnings  of  mortality 
produce.  The  whole  neighborhood 
was  hushed  and  held  its  breath,  and 
felt  a  shiver  of  dismay  run  through  it. 
It  was  not  because  Mr.  Damerel  was 
deeply  beloved.  Mr.  Nolan,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  infinitely  more  friendly 
and  dear  to  the  population  generally ; 
yet  had  he  encountered  the  same  fate 
people  would  have  grieved,  but  would 
not  have  been  surprised.  But  the 
rector  I  that  he  should  fall  under  such 
a  disease  —  that  the  plague  which  is 
born  of  squalor,  and  dirt,  and  ill  nour¬ 
ishment,  and  bad  air  should  seize  upon 
him,  the  very  impersonation  of  every¬ 
thing  that  was  opposite  and  antago¬ 
nistic  to  those  causes  which  brought 
it  forth  1  —  this  confused  everybody, 
great  and  small.  Comfortable  pcoj)le 
shuddered,  asking  themselves  who  was 
safe?  and  began  to  think  of  the  drain¬ 
age  of  their  houses,  and  to  ask  whether 
any  one  knew  if  the  rectory  was  (juite 
right  in  that  respect.  There  was  an 
anxious  little  pause  of  fright  in  the 
place,  every  one  wondering  whether  it 
was  likely  to  prove  an  epidemic,  and 
neighbor  inquiring  of  neighbor  each 
time  they  met  whether  “  more  cases  ” 
had  occurred ;  but  this  phase  passed 
over,  and  the  general  security  came 
back.  The  disease  must  “  take  its 
course,”  the  doctor  said,  and  nothing 
could  be  prognosticated  at  so  earlv  a 
stage.  The  patient  was  still  in  miJdle 
age,  of  unbroken  constitution,  and  had 
everything  in  his  favor — good  air, 
good  nursing,  good  means — so  that 
nothing  need  be  spared.  With  such 
words  as  these  the  anxieties  of  the 
neighborhood  were  relieved  —  some¬ 
thing  unwillingly  it  must  be  allowed, 
for  the  world  is  very  exigeant  in  this 
as  in  many  other  respects,  and,  when 
it  is  interested  in  an  illness,  likes  it  to 
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run  a  rapid  course,  and  come  to  an  issue  one  way  or  other 
without  delay.  It  was  therefore  with  reluctance  that  the 
Green  permitted  itself  to  be  convinced  that  no  “  change  ” 
could  be  looked  for  in  the  rector’s  illness  for  some  time  to 
come.  Weeks  even  might  be  consumed  ere  the  climax,  the 
crisis,  the  real  dramatic  point  at  which  the  patient’s  fiite 
would  be  concluded,  should  come.  This  chilling  fact  com¬ 
posed  the  mind  of  the  neighborhood,  and  stilled  it  back 
into  the  calm  of  indifference  after  a  while.  I  am  not  sure 
now  that  there  was  not  a  little  adverse  feeling  towards  the 
rector,  in  that  he  left  everybody  in  suspense,  and  having, 
as  it  were,  invited  the  world  to  behold  the  always  interest¬ 
ing  spectacle  of  a  dangerous  illness,  put  off  from  week  to 
week  the  dgnouement.  Such  a  barbarous  suggestion  would 
have  been  repulsed  with  scorn  and  horror  had  it  been  put 
into  words,  but  that  was  the  feeling  in  most  people’s  hearts. 

(To  b«  continued.) 


FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

CHAPTER  XXIII.  EVENTIDE  :  A  SECOND  DECLARATION. 

For  the  shearing-supper  a  long  table  was  placed  on  the 
grass-plot  beside  the  house,  the  end  of  the  table  being  thrust 
over  the  sill  of  the  wide  parlor-window  and  a  foot  or  two 
into  the  room.  Miss  Everdene  sat  inside  the  window,  fae- 
ing  down  the  table.  She  was  thus  at  the  head  without 
mingling  with  the  men. 

This  evening  Bathsheba  was  unusually  excited,  her  red 
cheeks  and  lips  contrasting  lustrously  with  the  mazy  skeins 
of  her  shadowy  hair.  She  seemed  to  expect  assistance, 
and  the  seat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  was  at  her  request 
left  vacant  until  after  they  had  begun  the  meal.  She  then 
asked  Gabriel  to  take  the  place  and  the  duties  appertaining 
to  that  end,  which  he  did  with  great  readiness. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Boldwood  came  in  at  the  gate,  and 
crossed  the  green  to  Bathsheba  at  the  window.  He  apolo¬ 
gized  for  his  lateness;  his  arrival  was  evidently  by  arrange¬ 
ment. 

“Gabriel,”  said  she,  “will  you  move  again,  please,  and 
let  Mr.  Boldwood  come  there 

Oak  moved  in  silence  back  to  his  original  seat. 

The  gentleman-farmer  was  dressed  in  cheerful  style,  in  a 
new  coat  and  white  waistcoat,  quite  contrasting  with  his 
usual  sober  suits  of  gray.  Inwardly,  too,  he  was  blithe, 
and  consequently  chatty  to  an  exceptional  degree.  So  also 
was  Barhsheba  now  that  he  had  come,  though  the  uninvited 
presence  of  Pennyways,  the  bailiff  who  had  been  dismissed 
for  theft,  disturbed  her  equanimity  for  a  while. 

Supper  being  ended,  Coggan  began  on  his  own  private 
account,  without  reference  to  listeners  :  — 

“  I’ve  lost  my  love,  and  I  care  not, 

I’ve  lost  my  love,  and  1  care  nut ; 

1  shall  soon  have  another 
'riiat’s  better  than  t’other  ; 

I’ve  lost  my  love,  and  I  care  not.” 

This  melody,  when  concluded,  was  received  with  a 
silently  appreciative  gaze  at  the  table,  implying  that  the 
performance,  like  a  work  by  those  established  authors  who 
are  independent  of  notices  in  the  papers,  was  a  well-known 
delight  which  required  no  applause. 

“Now,  Master  Poorgrass,  your  song,”  said  Coggan. 

“  I  be  all  but  a  shadder,  and  the  gift  is  wanting  in  me,” 
said  Joseph,  diminishing  himself. 

“  Nonsense ;  wou’st  never  be  so  ungrateful,  Joseph  — 
never!  ”  said  Coggan,  expressing  hurt  feelings  by  an  inflec¬ 
tion  of  voice.  “  And  mistress  is  looking  hard  at  ye,  as 
much  as  to  say,  ‘  Sing  at  once,  Joseph  Poorgrass.’  ” 

“  Faith,  so  she  is ;  well,  I  must  suffer  it  1  ...  .  How  do  I 
bear  her  gaze?  Do  I  blush  prodigally?  Just  eye  my 
features,  and  see  if  the  tell-tale  blood  overpowers  me  much, 
neighbors.” 

“  No,  yer  blushes  be  quite  reasonable,”  said  Coggan. 

“  A  very  reasonable  depth  indeed,”  testified  O  ik. 


!  “  I  always  tries  to  keep  my  colors  from  rising  when  a 

!  beauty’s  eyes  get  fixed  on  me,”  said  Joseph,  diffidently ; 

I  “  but  if  so  be  ’tis  willed  they  do,  they  must.” 

\  “  Now,  Joseph,  your  song,  please,”  said  Bathsheba,  from 

the  window. 

“  Well,  really,  ma’am,”  he  replied,  in  a  yielding  tone,  “  I 
don’t  know  what  to  say.  It  would  be  a  poor  plain  ballet  of 
my  own  composure.” 

“  Hear,  hear  I  ”  said  the  supper-party. 

Poorgrass,  thus  assured,  trilled  forth  a  flickering  yet 
commendable  piece  of  sentiment,  the  tune  of  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  key-note  and  another,  the  latter  being  the 
sound  chiefly  dwelt  upon.  This  was  so  successful  that  he 
j  rashly  plunged  into  a  second  in  the  same  breath,  after  a 
!  few  false  starts  :  — 

I  “  I  sow'-ed  the'-e  .... 

j  I  sow'-ed  .... 

j  I  sow'-ed  the'-e  .seeds'  oP  love', 

I-it  was'  all'  i'-in  the'-c  spring', 

I-in  A'-pril,  Ma'-ay,  a'-nd  sun'-ny'  June/, 

When  sma'-all  bi'-irds  they'  do'  sing' .  ’ 

“  Well  put  out  of  hand,”  said  Coggan,  at  the  end  of 
j  the  verse.  “  ‘  They  do  sing  ’  was  a  very  taking  para- 
I  graph.” 

I  “  Aye  ;  anti  there  was  a  pretty  place  at  ‘  seeds  of  love,’ 

I  and  ’twas  well  rehearsed.  Though  '  love  ’  is  a  nasty  high 
corner  when  a  man’s  voice  is  getting  crazed.  Next  verse. 
Master  Poorgrass.” 

But  during  this  rendering  young  Bob  Coggan  evinced 
one  of  those  anomalies  which  will  afflict  little  people  when 
I  other  persons  are  particularly  serious,  and,  in  trying  to 
check  his  laughter,  pushed  down  his  throat  as  much  of  the 
table-cloth  as  he  could  get  hold  of,  when,  after  continuing 
hermetically  sealed  for  a  short  time,  his  mirth  ultimately 
burst  out  through  his  nose.  Joseph  perceived  it,  and  with 
hectic  cheeks  of  indignation  instantly  ceased  singing.  Cog¬ 
gan  boxed  Bob’s  ears  immediately. 

“Go  on,  Joseph  —  go  on,  and  never  mind  the  young 
scamp,”  said  Coggan.  “  ’Tis  a  very  catching  ballet.  Now 
then  again  —  the  next  bar ;  I’ll  help  ye  to  flourish  up  the 
shrill  notes  where  yer  wind  is  rather  wheezy:  — 

"  Oh  the  wi'-il-lo'-ow-tree'  will'  twist', 

^  And  the  wil'-low'  tre'-ee  wi'-ill  twine'.” 

But  the  singer  could  not  be  set  going  again.  Bob  Cog¬ 
gan  was  sent  home  for  his  ill  manners,  and  tranquillity  was 
restored  by  Jacob  Smallbury,  who  volunteered  a  ballad  as 
inclusive  and  interminable  as  that  with  which  the  worthy 
toper,  old  Silenus,  amused  on  a  similar  occasion  the  swains 
Chromis  and  Mnasylus,  and  other  lolly  dogs  of  his  day. 

It  was  still  the  beaming  time  of  evening,  though  night 
was  stealthily  making  itself  visible  low  down  upon  the 
ground,  the  western  lines  of  light  raking  the  earth  without 
alighting  upon  it  to  any  extent,  or  illuminating  the  dead 
levels  at  all.  The  sun  had  crept  round  the  tree  as  a  last 
effort  before  death,  and  then  began  to  sink,  the  shearers’ 
lower  parts  becoming  steeped  in  embrowning  twilight, 
whilst  their  heads  and  shoulders  were  still  enjoying  day, 
lacquered  with  a  yellow  of  self-sustained  brilliancy  that 
seemed  inherent  rather  than  acquired. 

The  sun  went  down  in  an  ochreous  mist ;  but  they  sat, 
and  talked  on,  and  grew  as  merry  as  the  gods  in  Homer’s 
heaven.  Bathsheba  still  remained  enthroned  inside  the 
window,  and  occupied  herself  in  knitting,  from  which  she 
sometimes  looked  up  to  view  the  fading  scene  outside.  The 
slow  twilight  expanded  and  enveloped  them  completely 
before  the  signs  of  moving  were  shown. 

Gabriel  suddenly  missed  Farmer  Boldwood  from  his 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  How  long  he  h.ad  been 
I  gone  Oak  ditl  not  know ;  but  he  had  apparently  withdrawn 
into  the  encircling  dusk.  Whilst  he  was  thinking  of  this, 
Liddy  brought  candles  into  the  back  part  of  tne  room 
overlooking  the  shearers,  and  their  lively  new  flames  shone 
!  down  the  table  and  over  the  men,  and  dispersed  among  the 
I  green  shadows  behind.  Bathsheba’s  form,  still  in  its  orig- 
'  inal  position,  was  now  again  distinct  between  their  eyes 
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and  the  light,  which  reveiled  that  Boldwood  had  gone 
inside  the  room,  and  was  now  sitting  near  her. 

Next  came  the  question  of  the  evening.  Would  Miss 
Everdene  sing  to  them  the  song  she  always  sang  so  charm¬ 
ingly  —  “  The  Banks  of  Allan  Water  ”  —  before  they  went 
home  ? 

After  a  moment's  consideration  Bathsheba  assented, 
beckoning  to  Gabriel,  who  hastened  up  into  the  coveted 
atmosphere  at  once. 

“  Have  you  brought  your  flute  ?  ”  she  whispered. 

“  Yes,  miss.” 

“  Play  to  my  singing,  then.” 

She  stood  up  in  the  window-opening,  facing  the  men,  the 
candles  behind  her,  and  Gabriel  on  her  right  hand,  imme¬ 
diately  outside  the  sash-frame.  Boldwood  had  drawn  up  on 
her  left,  within  the  room.  Her  singing  was  soft  and  rather 
tremulous  at  first,  but  it  soon  swelled  to  a  steady  clearness. 
Subsequent  events  caused  one  of  the  verses  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  many  months,  and  even  years,  by  more  than  one 
of  those  who  were  gathered  there :  — 

“  For  his  bride  a  soldier  sought  her. 

And  a  winning  tongue  had  he  : 

On  the  hanks  of  Allan  Water 
None  was  gay  as  she  !  ” 

In  addition  to  the  dulcet  piping  of  Gabriel’s  flute, 
Boldwood  supplied  a  bass  in  his  customary  profound  voice, 
uttering  his  notes  so  softly,  however,  as  to  abstain  entirely 
from  making  anything  like  an  ordinary  duet  of  the  song; 
they  rather  formed  a  rich,  unexplored  shadow,  which  thre*vv 
her  tones  into  relief.  The  shearers  reclined  against  each 
other  as  at  suppers  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  so 
silent  and  absorbed  were  they  that  her  breathing  could 
almost  be  heard  between  the  b,ars ;  and  at  the  enS  of  the 
ballad,  when  the  last  tone  loitered  on  to  an  inexpressible 
close,  there  arose  that  buzz  of  pleasure  which  is  the  attar 
of  applause. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  Gabriel  could  not 
avoid  noting  the  farmer’s  bearing  to-night  towards  their 
entertainer.  Yet  there  was  nothing  exceptional  in  his  ac¬ 
tions  beyond  what  appertained  to  his  time  of  performing 
them.  It  was  when  the  rest  were  all  looking  away  tha*t 
Bqldwoo<l  observed  her;  when  they  regarded  her  he  turned 
aside;  when  they  thanked  or  praised  he  was  silent ;  when 
they  were  inattentive  he  murmured  his  thanks.  The 
meping  hay  in  the  difference  between  actions,  none  of 
which  had  any  meaning  of  themselves;  and  the  necessity  of 
being  jealous,  which  lovers  are  troubled  with,  did  not  lead 
Oak  to  under  estimate  these  signs. 

Bathsheba  then  wished  them  good  night,  withdrew  from 
the  window,  and  retired  to  the  back  part  of  the  room, 
Boldwood  thereupon  closing  the  sash  and  the  shutters,  and 
shutting  himself  inside  with  her.  Oak  wandered  away 
under  the  quiet  and  scented  trees.  Recovering  from  the 
softer  impressions  produced  by  Bathsheba’s  voice”  the  shear¬ 
ers  rose  to  leave,  Coggan  turning  to  Pennyways  as  he 
pushed  back  the  bench  to  pass  out:  — 

“I  like  to  give  praise  where  praise  is  due,  and  the  man 
deserves  it  —  that  ’a  do  so,”  he  remarked,  looking  at  the 
worthy  thief  comprehensivelv,  as  if  he  were  the  masterpiece 
of  some  world-renowned  artist. 

“I’m  sure  I  should  never  have  believed  it  if  we  hadn’t 
proved  it,  so  to  allude,”  said  Joseph  Poorgrass,  “  that 
every  cup,  every  one  of  the  best  knives  and  forks,  and 
every  empty  bottle  be.  in  their  place  as  perfect  now  as  at 
the  beginning,  and  not  one  stole  at  all.” 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  deserve  half  the  praise  you  give  me,” 
said  the  virtuous  thief,  grimly.  ’ 

“Well,  I’ll  say  this  for  Pennyways,”  added  Coggan, 
“that  whenever  he  do  really  make  up  his  mind  to”do  a 
noble  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  good  action,  as  I  could  see  by 
his  face  he  did  to-night  afore  sitting  down,  he’s  generally 
able  to  carry  it  out.  Yes,  I’m  proud  to  say,  neighbors, 
that  he’s  stole  nothing  at  all.” 

“  Well,  ’tis  an  honest  deed,  and  we  thank  ye  for  it, 
Pennyways,”  said  Joseph  ;  to  which  opinion  the  remainder 
of  the  company  subscribed  unanimously. 


At  this  time  of  departure,  when  nothing  more  was  visible 
of  the  inside  of  the  parlor  than  a  thin  and  still  chink  of 
light  between  the  shutters,  a  passionate  scene  was  in  course 
of  enactment  there. 

Miss  Everdene  and  Boldwood  were  alone.  Her  cheeks 
had  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  healthful  fire  from  the  very 
seriousness  of  her  position ;  but  her  eye  was  bright  with  the 
excitement  of  a  triumph  —  though  it  was  a  triumph  winch 
had  rather  been  contemplated  than  desired. 

She  was  standing  behind  a  low  arm-chair  from  which 
she  had  just  risen,  and  he  was  kneeling  in  it — inclining 
himself  over  its  back  towards  her,  and  holding  her  hand  in 
both  his  own.  His  hotly  moved  restlessly,  and  it  was  with 
a  too  happy  happiness.  This  unwonted  abstraction  by 
love  of  all  dignity  from  a  man  of  whom  it  had  ever  seemed 
the  chief  component,  was,  in  its  distressing  incongruity,  a 
pain  to  her  which  quenched  much  of  the  pleasure  she  de¬ 
rived  from  the  proof  that  she  was  idolized. 

“  I  will  try  to  love  you,”  she  was  saying,  in  a  trembling 
voice  V|uite  unlike  her  usual  self-confidence.  “  And  if  I 
can  believe  in  any  way  that  I  shall  make  you  a  good  wife,  I 
shall  indeed  be  willing  to  marry  you.  But,  Mr.  Boldwood, 
hesitation  on  so  high  a  matter  is  honorable  in  any  woman, 
and  I  don’t  want  to  give  a  solemn  promise,  to-night.  I 
would  rather  ask  you  to  wait  a  few  weeks  till  I  can  see  my 
situation  better.” 

“  But  you  have  every  reason  to  l)elieve  that  then  ”... 

“  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  at  the  end  of  the  five 
or  six  weeks,  between  this  time  and  harvest,  th.at  you  say 
you  are  going  to  be  aw.ay  from  home,  I  shall  be  able  to 
promise  to  be  your  wife,”  she  said  firmly,  “  But  remember 
this  distinctly,  I  don’t  promise  yet.” 

“It  is  enough;  I  don’t  ask  more.  I  can  wait  on  those 
dear  words.  And  now.  Miss  Everdene,  good  night !  ” 

“Goodnight,”  she  said,  graciously — almost  tenderly; 
and  Boldwood  withdrew  with  a  serene  smile. 

Bathsheba  knew  more  of  him  now  ;  he  had  entirely  bared 
his  heart  before  her,  even  until  he  had  almost  worn  in  her 
eyes  the  sorry  look  of  a  grand  bird  without  the  feathers  that 
make  it  grand.  She  had  been  awe-striu'k  at  her  past 
temerity,  and  was  struggling  to  make  amends,  without 
thinking  whether  the  sin  qidte  deserved  the  penalty  she 
was  schooling  herself  to  pay.  To  have  brought  all  this 
about  her  ears  was  terrible;  but  after  a  while  the  situation 
was  not  without  a  fearful  joy.  The  facility  with  which 
even  the  most  timid  women  sometimes  acquire  a  relish  for 
the  dreadful,  when  that  is  amalgamated  with  a  little  tri¬ 
umph,  is  marvellous. 

(To  be  oontioood.) 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  ICELAND. 

BY  .TAMKS  BRYCE. 

I  SHALL  not  attempt  in  the  compass  of  these  few  pages  to 
give  an  account  of  Iceland,  either  physically,  or  socially, 
or  statistico-economically,  or  politically,  or  historically,  or 
from  any  of  the  other  points  of  view  of  a  gazetteer.  There 
are  several  fairly  good  books  of  travel  (Henderson’s,  the 
oldest,  is  still  the  best)  in  which  those  who  are  curious  will 
find  the  extraordinary  natural  phenomena  and  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  natives  treated  of  at  full  length.  All  1  desire  to 
do  here  is  to  give  some  sort  of  notion  of  the  kind  of  im¬ 
pression  which  the  scenery  and  the  people  make  on  a 
passing  traveller  —  a  thing  which  is  what  one  chiefly  wishes 
to  know  about  strange  countries,  though  it  is  often  that 
which  it  is  hardest  to  convey. 

Iceland  is  most  easily  described  by  negatives.  There 
are  no  trees,  though  apparently  there  were  plenty  in  the 
tenth  century,  when  we  hear  of  men  hiding  among  them 
and  being  hanged  from  them.  No  corn  is  grown,  nor  any 
other  crop,  except  a  few  turnips  and  potatoes  which  taste 
only  half-ripe.  The  only  wild  quadrupeds  are  the  blue  fox 
(who  has  probably  come,  as  the  white  bear  now  and  then 
does,  on  ice-floes  from  Greenland)  and  the  reindeer  — 
tho  latter  introduced  about  a  century  ago,  and  still  uncom- 
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■non,  ranging  over  the  desert  mountains.  There  is  no  town 
except  the  capital,  a  city  of  1800  people,  no  other  place 
deserving  to  be  called  even  a  village,  unless  it  be  the  nam- 
let  of  Akureyri,  on  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with 
some  filly  houses ;  no  inns  (save  one  in  that  village  whose 
resources  consist  of  two  beds,  a  single  jug  and  basin,  and  a 
billiard-table)  ;  no  hens,  ducks  or  geese  (except  wild  geese), 
no  piga<  no  donkeys,  no  roads,  no  carriages,  no  shops,  no 
manufactures,  no  dissenters  from  the  established  Lutheran¬ 
ism,  no  army,  navy,  volunteers,  or  other  guardians  of  pub¬ 
lic  order  (except  one  policeman  in  Reykjavik),  no  crim¬ 
inals,  only  two  lawyers,  and  finally  no  snakes.  “  What, 
then,  is  there  ?  ”  Snow  mountains,  glaciers,  hot  springs, 
volcanoes,  earthquakes,  northern  lights,  ravens,  morasses, 
and,  above  all,  deserts. 

Or  rather  —  there  is  the  Desert  I '  For  Iceland  —  and 
this  is  a  point  which  none  of  the  books  cf  travel  bring 
out  —  Iceland  is  really  one  vast  desert  fringed  by  a  belt 
of  pasture  land  which  lies  along  the  more  level  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  here  and  there  runs  up  the  valleys  of  the  great 
rivers  into  the  interior.  And  a  desert  in  Iceland  does  not 
mean  merely  a  land  waste  and  solitary,  such  as  large  parts 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  become  (especially  since 
deer  forests  grew  to  be  so  profitable),  but  land  that  has 
always  been  and  will  always  be  desolate  —  land  bare  and 
drear,  treeless,  shrubless,  grassless,  where  not  a  sheep  or 
pony  can  browse,  and  where  by  consequence  man  can  never 
plant  his  dwelling.  Of  this  great  central  space  a  part  is 
occupied  by  glaciers  and  snow  fields.  One  tremendous 
mass,  out  of  which  the  highest  peaks  of  the  island  rise, 
covers  an  area  of  some  four  thousand  square  miles,  has 
never  been  crossed,  and  never  will  be.  The  mountains 
are  not  very  high  ;  but  then  the  level  of  perpetual  snow  is 
only  some  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  larger  glaciers 
descend  almost  to  the  sea-levcL  Other  parts  are  filled  by 
volcanic  mountains  surrounded  by  fields  of  rugged  lava, 
sometimes,  like  the  ^reat  Odaoa  Hraun,  spreading  over 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  not  only  barren  but  waterless.  The 
rest  is  an  undulating  waste  of  black  volcanic  sand  and 
pebbles,  or  perhaps,  what  is  most  dismal  of  all,  an  expanse 
of  bare  earth  strewed  with  loose  blocks  of  stone,  from 
among  which  no  herb  springs,  over  which  the  nimble  pony 
can  hardly  pick  its  way.  On  the  lava  fields  one  may  have 
at  least  shrublets  of  dwarf  birch  and  willow,  nestling,  with 
a  few  tiny  ferns,  in  the  chinks  and  hollows  of  the  moulder¬ 
ing  rock,  but  on  these  stony  wastes  all  is  desolation  —  not 
a  flower,  not  an  insect,  not  a  bird,  except  the  sombre 
raven,  Odin’s  companion,  least  of  all  a  ‘ign  of  human 
presence.  A  far  less  imaginative  people  than  the  Iceland¬ 
ers  might  easily  have  pteopled  such  a  wilderness  with  trolls 
and  demons. 

Round  the  northern  and  western  coasts,  and  in  some  of 
the  broad  river  valleys  of  the  north-eastern  and  south¬ 
western  corners  of  the  isle,  the  aspect  of  nature  is  less  for¬ 
bidding;  for  there  one  finds  stretches  of  pasture  land, 
flower-spangled  in  the  earlier  summer  montns,  with  now 
and  then  a  farm-house,  cosily  placed  upon  some  sunny 
slope,  the  grass  hillocks  of  its  tun  ^  all  round,  and  a  bright 
stream  murmuring  helow.  Yet  even  in  these  more  favored 
regions  a  great  deal  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  dreary 
bog,  and  the  land  shows  always  a  tendency  to  relapse  —  so 
to  speak  —  into  a  desert.  On  a  sudden,  with  no  apparent 
provocation,  you  find  as  you  ride  along,  that  the  grass 
comes  to  an  end,  and  you  may  then  travel  for  miles  and 
miles  over  bare  earth  and  stones  before  it  reappears  a^ain 
on  the  banks  of  some  deep-flowing  stream.  This  is  so 
round  Reykjavik  itself,  the  capital  of  the  island,  where  the 
pasture  land  stops  with  the  houses,  and  five  minutes  be¬ 
yond  the  last  tun  one  looks  round  upon  an  utter  wilderness. 
As  the  life  of  man  depends  upon  that  of  sheep  and  cows, 
and  as  sheep  and  cows  depend  upon  grass,  it  follows  that 
houses  are  few  and/ar  between  even  in  the  more  habitable 
and  civilized  districts,  while  villages  are  unknown  alto- 

•  Brery  buer  (fkrm  honw  or  etty ;  tho  same  word  which  appear*  In  Eng¬ 
land  aa  ‘‘by” — Derby,  Orimaby)  bae  It*  tun  (town),  a  small  Inelosure 
of  carefullv-mown  grass  land;  the  greater  part  of  It  Is  usually  covered  vlth 
hllloeks  a  foot  or  eighteen  inchee  high. 


gether.  Seldom  does  one  find  more  than  one  house  where 
the  map  marks  what  the  inexperienced  traveller  supposes 
to  be  a  town,  unless,  indeed,  on  the  coast,  where  sometimes 
two  or  three  fishermen’s  huts  lie  near  together.  And  from 
one  house  to  another  it  is  often  five,  six,  or  seven  hours’ 
riding. 

Of  the  scenery  I  am  rather  reluctant  to  speak,  because 
I  know  from  experience  that  the  eflect  produced  on  the 
reader  will  not  be  that  which  the  writer  desires.  It  is  very 
strange  and  peculiar ;  solemn  and  stern,  and,  in  its  way, 
most  stimulating.  But  we^  found  that  everybody  who 
asked  us  about  it  on  our  return,  and  had  it  described  to  him, 
went  away  with  the  notion  that  it  was  merely  bleak  and 
gloomy,  perhaps  downright  ugly.  This  came  of  too  much 
anxiety  to  be  veracious.  We  described  the  actual  features, 
the  black  and  white  of  the  country  (it  is  a  country  of  blacks 
and  whites),  and  did  not  convey  the  impression  it  made. 
Very  likely  the  same  thing  will  happen  now,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  reader  will  form  the  same  conception  of  Iceland  as  a 
dismal  sort  of  place,  with  little  to  attract  the  lover  of  nat¬ 
ure.  Nevertheless,  it  is  something  more  than  that. 

The  elements  of  beauty  in  natural  scenery  are  nobleness 
of  form  and  richness  of  color,  with  a  certain  measure  of  va¬ 
riety  in  both  of  these.  Great  size  is,  of  course,  sometimes 
desirable  to  produce  majesty,  yet  certainly  less  necessary 
than  we  are  apt  to  fancy.  Now,  as  respects  both  form  and 
color,  Iceland  is  badly  ofl‘.  The  mountains  are  all  of  igne¬ 
ous  rock,  sometimes  of  basalt,  amygdaloid,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  trap,  sometimes  of  more  recent  lavas  and  tuffs. 
The  former  have  usually  a  tabular,  the  latter  frequently  a 
conical  shape,  but  in  neither  are  the  outlines  generally 
bold  or  noble.  The  basaltic  hills  are  apt  to  be  long,  flat- 
topped  ridges  of  only  slightly  varying  height,  with  abrupt 
and  oden  precipitous  faces,  but  singularly  wanting  in 
“  sky  line.”  Sometimes,  when  they  front  the  sea,  they 
break  down  towards  it  in  a  superb  range  of  crags  ;  some¬ 
times  in  the  middle  of  them  one  finds  a  grand  “  corrie,”  or 
hollow  encircled  by  precipices,  but  usually  they  are  the 
least  picturesque  of  mountains,  no  better  than  those  Ochil 
hills  in  Scotland,  or  the  Trappean  mountains  of  Ulster, 
which  in  geological  character  they  much  resemble.  The 
volcanic  mountains  proper  do  occasionally  show  finer 
forms  —  cones,  though  generally  rather  blunt  and  lumpy 
cones,  like  that  of  Hekla,  serrated  ridges,  and  here  and 
there  a  group  of  jagged  peaks,  the  fragments  of  some  huge 
old  crater  which  has  been  broken  down  and  left  these 
pieces  of  its  rim  standing  up  alone.  But  even  such  peaks 
and  ridges  are  rather  wanting  in  beauties  of  detail.  One 
does  not  find  those  patches  of  cliff  alternating  with  grass 
slopes,  or  those  deep  little  glens  and  gullies  which  lend  so 
much  charm  to  the  hillsides  of  Scotland  or  Norway.  And 
the  mountains  are  mostly  separated,  not  by  valleys,  as  with 
us,  but  by  level  or  undulating  plains,  which  more  com¬ 
pletely  detach  the  hills  from  one  another,  and  give  less 
occasion  for  the  graceful  curves  and  sweeps  which  are  as 
essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  lower  parts  of  mountains  aa 
bold  and  sharp  cut  lines  are  to  the  higher  peaks.  In  these 
plains  lie  the  lakes,  which  are  seldom  fine,  because  the 
shores  are  low  and  you  can  see  the  whole  of  them  at  once. 
They  lie  among  hills,  but  the  hills  do  not  dip  straight  into 
the  water ;  there  is  none  of  that  mysterious  winding  away 
behind  promontories  one  has  at  Killarney,  or  Ullswater, 
or  Loch  Iximond.  As  for  color,  there  are  in  Iceland 
(besides  the  white  of  the  snow  mountains)  two  colors  and 
no  more  :  to  wit,  intense  volcanic  black  and  the  yellowish 
green  of  the  marshy  plains.  Sometimes  the  black  is  won¬ 
derfully  effective.  In  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  especially  about  sunset,  it  will  turn  to  the  richest  pur¬ 
ple  or  violet.  Rising  in  inaccessible  crags  of  lava,  it  is 
terribly  stern ;  and  where,  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  cone 
of  Hekla,  it  is  powdered  over  with  snow  and  ice,  the  con¬ 
trast  has  a  strikingly  weird  effect.  So  the  yellow-green  is 
a  fine  hue,  especially  in  such  clear  air  as  that  of  Iceland, 

*  '•  We”  means  a  party  of  three  fHends,  who  spent  two  months  in  Iceland 
in  the  autumn  of  1872,  and  who,  strange  to  say.  after  being  two  months 
Incessantly  In  company  under  considerable  hardships,  remain  friends  atlll. 
Their  n^nlons,  however,  about  the  Island  and  Its  people  differed  extremely, 
and  the  other  two  are  not  responsible  Ibr  anything  said  hare. 
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where  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  clouds  playing  over  | 
these  broad  open  surfaces  are  inexpressibly  beautiful.  But  I 
one  grows  tired  of  the  constant  combination  of  these  two  ' 
colors  only,  unrelieved  by  intermediate  shades.  No  reds  i 
hither  of  earth,  or  rocks,  or  heather  bloom ;  no  grays  or  , 
light  blues  of  limestone,  such  as  one  has  in  the  Alps ;  no  | 
dark  blues  of  slate  rock,  like  those  of  Wales;  no  greens  i 
of  fir,  or  beech,  or  oak,  or  hazel  copse.  Trees  are  wanting  j 
everywhere,*  and  any  one  can  fancy  how  much  the  land¬ 
scape  loses  thereby  in  softness  and  variety.  For  one  thing,  ! 
there  are  no  foregrounds,  and  the  country  is  therefore  as  j 
unfit  for  a  painter  as  any  really  grand  country  can  be.  ; 
Wherever  there  is  a  fine  prospect  it  is  a  distant  and  ex¬ 
tensive  one.  One  does  not  come  upon  gracious  little  cas¬ 
cades  or  wooded  dells,  or  flowery  lawns  sloping  to  a  brook, 
or  groups  of  gray  boulders  overgrown  by  fern  and  brush¬ 
wood,  such  as  the  sketcher  loves  —  all  these,  all  the  smaller 
and  more  tender  beauties  of  landscape,  are  wanting.  Bare 
undulating  flats  of  bog  or  stone,  traversed  by  foaming 
rivers,  and  backed  by  wild  irregular  isolated  mountains, 
sometimes  snow-covered,  sometimes  black  and  rugged  — 
such  are  the  general  elements  of  an  Icelandic  view,  and  it 
needs  all  the  vivid  brilliance  of  the  air,  and  the  dignity 
which  vast  extent  gives,  to  redeem  them  from  dreariness 
and  monotony.  The  Danes,  between  whom  and  the  Ice¬ 
landers  there  is  little  love  lost,  have  a  saying  that  God 
made  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  the  devil  made  Iceland.” 
Natives  of  flat  and  sandy  Denmark  may  have  no  right  to 
be  beard  on  a  question  of  natural  beauty,  yet  there  is  a 
sort  of  meaning  in  this  Manichman  view  of  theirs.  Iceland 
looks  as  if  it  had  been  made,  I  will  not  say  by  a  malignant 
power,  but  by  itself,  by  chance,  by  the  ungoverned  action 
of  natural  causes,  without  any  purpose  to  produce  beauty. 
There  are  regions  in  the  world,  parts  of  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land  for  instance,  or  the  central  Pyrenees,  and  perhaps  not 
least  notably  the  English  Lake  country,  where  one  feels  as 
if  the  forces  of  nature  had  consciously  labored  to  mould 
and  adorn  a  landscape  delightful  to  human  eyes,  combin¬ 
ing,  as  at  Rosenlaui  or  in  the  valley  of  Derwentwater,  hills, 
woods,  rocks,  and  water,  so  as  to  create  at  every  turn  the 
most  exquisitely  finished  pictures.  In  Iceland  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  or  at  least  the  chief  among 
them,  mountains,  lakes,  glaciers,  rapid  rivers,  are  present; 
but  they  are  so  ill-placed  towards  one  another  —  so  little 
wrought  out,  so  to  speak  —  that  a  perfect  landscape  is 
rarely  the  result.  There  are  many  thrilling  notes,  but  no 
harmony. 

“  What  a  gloomy,  dismal,  uninteresting  country  I  ” 
Gloomy  ?  well,  yes  :  dismal  ?  sometimes :  uninteresting  ? 
certainly  not.  There  is  something  so  singular  about  the 
scenery ;  so  peculiar  a  sentiment,  if  one  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression,  that  one  is  often  more  profoundly  and  perma¬ 
nently  impressed  by  it  than  by  other  regions  which  are 
more  truly  beautiful  or  sublime.  Everywhere  is  silence, 
desolation,  monotony  ;  one  is  awed  by  the  presence  of  the 
most  tremendous  forces  of  nature  —  fire  which  has  reared 
these  peaks  and  poured  out  these  lava  torrents ;  frost  which 
rends  the  rocks  and  soil  and  frowns  down  on  you  from  the 
interminable  ice  ridges.  One  knows  oneself  surrounded  by 
a  tempestuous  ocean,  far  removed  from  even  those  outposts 
of  civilization,  Norway  and  the  Shetland  Isles ;  in  a  land 
whollv  out  of  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  unaf¬ 
fected  by  its  fortunes ;  a  land  where  nothing  has  happened 
for  many  centuries  ;  a  land  which  seems  not  designed  for  man 
at  all,  but  left  waste .  for  nature  to  toss  wildly  about  the 
materials  she  did  not  need  elsewhere,  and  disport  her  in 
sudden  displays  of  her  own  terrible  powers.  The  eye  ranges 
over  these  vast  black  landscapes  of  the  interidT,  and  finds 
among  them  not  only  no  trace  of  human  habitation,  but 
scarcely  a  grassy  nook  where  a  human  habitation  might 
be  planted.  Sahara  itself  is  not  more  hoftelessly  sterile ; 
and  however  full  the  world  may  in  time  become,  little  pros¬ 
pect  is  there  that  any  new  band  of  emigrants  will  turn  their 
prows  to  the  stormy  shores  of  Iceland. 

>  To  b«  Miietljr  aecunto,  I  will  tnj  that  wa  oamt  apon  a  pratt;  littla 
thickst  of  biivhM  in  on*  of  tbs  northern  Tallejrs,  and  a  rowan  trss  in  the 
middle  of  the  boueas  at  Akutsvri. 


Perhaps  the  best  way  to  give  a  notion  of  the  sort  of  ell’ect 
which  the  scenery  produces  on  a  traveller  will  be  to  say 
something  about  two  characteristic  views  which  came  in  our 
way.  Very  likely  there  are  others  finer.  We  had  not 
time  to  reach  the  southern  slope  of  the  Vatna  with  its  ter¬ 
rible  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  which,  a  torrent  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  the  trav¬ 
eller  is  often  obliged  to  halt  for  weeks  before  he  can  venture 
to  cross.  Nor  have  I  seen  the  grand  north-west  —  Breioif- 
joror  and  the  icy  valleys  of  the  long  Isaljbror,  where  gla¬ 
ciers  stream  down  the  steep  glens  into  a  glassy  sea ;  but 
can  hardly  think  that  anything  even  there  can  be  more  gen¬ 
uinely  Icelandic  than  what  I  must  now  endeavor  to  describe. 

Two  days  we  had  been  driven  over  a  tossing  sea  before  a 
southerly  gale,  two  days  and  nights  since  the  majestic  out¬ 
line  of  the  hill  of  Hoy,'-*  westernmost  and  highest  of  the 
Orkneys,  faded  away  among  the  mists  that  hang  forever 
round  it ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third,  gray  mountains 
appeared  upon  the  port  'bow,  and  we  joyed  not  less  than 
Ulysses  when  he  saw  the  isle  of  the  Plimacians  rise  like  a 
shield  from  the  sea.  The  first  sight  of  land  after  a  voyage, 

'  be  it  long  or  short,  is  always  exciting,  and  it  was  now  the 
more  so  because  everyone  was  stirred  by  the  utter  strange¬ 
ness  of  this  untravelled  ocean,  and  perhaps  by  a  slight 
sense  of  danger,  since  nobody  on  board  had  ever  seen  the 
:  harbor  of  Seyoisfjoror  for  which  we  were  making.  As  the 
vessel  drove  swiftly  nearer,  the  features  of  the  coast  re¬ 
vealed  themselves,  but  the  sense  of  mystery  and  danger 
grew  almost  stronger.  Long  lines  of  crags,  black  or  of  a 
I  gray  more  dismal  titan  black,  rose  out  of  a  deep,  deep  sea, 

I  sometimes  in  sheer  precipices,  piled  in  terraces  one  above 
another,  sometimes  in  steep  slopes  of  loose  stone,  topped  by 
'  a  range  of  cliff  with  more  rock  slopes  and  more  cliffs  above. 
Highest  of  all,  where  the  tops  of  the  dills  seemed  to  run 
back  into  a  lofty  table-land,  walls  of  rock  inclosed  deep 
dark  hollows,  where  the  sun  never  came  to  melt  the  snow 
that  filled  them  ;  and,  last  of  all,  further  back  still,  sharp 
peaks  and  glittering  icefields  rose  above  the  table  land,  and 
peered  down  into  the  beads  of  these  high  ravines.  Far  up 
into  the  heart  of  this  mountain  mass  ran  the  narrow  wind¬ 
ing  fiords,  the  mouth  of  each  guarded  by  a  towering  promon¬ 
tory  and  fringed  by  rocky  islets,  over  which  the  billows 
broke  in  sheets  of  foam,  marking  the  whole  coast  with  a 
line  of  white.  No  brush-wood,  no  heather,  upon  all  these 
slopes  and  faces,  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  vary  the  black  and 
lamentable  brown,  not  a  trace  of  pasture,  not  a  human 
dwelling  all  along  the  shores,  not  a  sail  upon  the  water,  but 
a  cold,  gray,  cheerless,  hazy  sea  stretching  away  towards 
the  Pole  till  it  met  the  cold  and  steely  sky.  One  thought 
of  that  enchanted  mountain  in  the  “  Arabian  Nights  ”  against 
which  ships  are  driven  in  an  unknown  sea :  and  the  thrill 
of  awe  and  mystery  was  almost  painful,  until  at  length,  the 
desired  haven  found,  we  passed  between  the  tremendous 
portals  of  one  of  these  long  fiords,  and  gliding  swiftly  up, 
ca-t  anchor  under  the  slopes  of  smiling  green  that  encircle 
its  head. 

A  fortnight  later  we  had  an  experience  of  inland  scenery 
not  less  Impressive.  The  whole  interior  of  the  island  is  a 
desert,  and  although  great  part  remains  unexplored,  there 
are  some  four  routes  by  which  it  may  be  crossed  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  and  by  one  of  which,  the  western¬ 
most,  where  the  desert  region  is  narrowest,  it  is  crossed 
pretty  frequently.  Another  (Vatnajbkulsvegr)  has,  so  far 
as  I  know,  been  traversed  only  once,  and  can  never  be  trav¬ 
ersed  without  serious  risk  of  losing  the  horses  by  hunger 
and  exhaustion,  and  probably  getting  lost  oneself.  A  third 
is  taken  perhaps  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  the  fourth 
(Vatnahjallavegr),  which  we  had  determined  to  follow, 
stimulated  to  some  extent  by  tbe  mystery  that  enveloped 
it,  had  not  been  tried  for  fifteen  years  or  so,  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  known  to  only  one  man  in  the  whole  country 
side,  and  who  bore  the  name  (common  in  Iceland)  of  Siguror, 
the  hero  of  the  Volsunga  Saga. 

*  Tb«M  old  rv>d  nandutono  eltffi  on  tho  went  iildo  of  Hoy  (a  name  fkmIHar  to 
tbe  naUere  of  Walr«r  Scott's  Pirate)  are  at  one  point  HOC)  feet  in  nearly  ver* 
tieal  beii{bt,  and  certainly  among  the  grandest  in  tbe  British  Isles.  The 
little  mail  packet  from  Serabster  to  Stromuess  passes  close  under  them. 
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On  Monday  morning,  at  five  A.  m.,  we  started,  a  party  of 
seventeen  horses,  three  guides,  and  three  Englishmen, 
from  the  last  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  wilderness,  a 
strange,  lonely  place,  where  the  simple  natives  had  crowded 
and  buzzed  round  us  all  the  day  before,  in  mingled  curi¬ 
osity  end  kindness,  as  if  we  were  visitors  from  another 
planet.  Climbing  out  of  the  valley  where  this  house  lay, 
we  reached  a  high  undulating  plateau  strewn  with  loose 
rough  slabs  of  stone,  like  the  pavement  of  a  ruined  city, 
with  here  and  there  sheets  of  black  water,!  too  small  for 
lakes,  too  big  for  pools;  patches  of  bog,  and  beds  of  half- 
thawed  snow.  The  slowly  rising  clouds  showed  all  round 
the  same  country,  a  land  without  form  and  void,  a  land 
that  seemed  as  if  only  half  created,  with  no  feature  for  the 
eye  to  dwell  upon;  neither  peaks  nor  valleys,  neither  rocks 
nor  grass,  but  everywhere  bare,  bleak,  blank  desolation.  It 
was  not  always  the  same,  for  sometimes  there  was  more 
snow,  sometimes  bog,  sometimes  only  stone;  but  one  had  no 
sense  of  progress  in  it,  and  felt  as  if  it  might  go  on  forever. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  the  stone  changed  to  a  rolling  plain 
of  black  volcanic  pebbles,  and  coming  at  last  to  an  oasis  of 
short  grass,  we  halted  for  an  hour  to  give  the  horses  a  feed, 
though  a  scanty  one,  and  to  discuss  our  course,  for  the 
clouds  bad  now  settled  down  upon  us,  and  there  was  no 
seeing  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  in  any  direction. 
Track,  or  mark  to  indicate  a  track,  there  was  of  course 
none ;  and  Siguror  admitted  that  without  the  Jdkull  ^  to 
guide  him,  he  could  not  tell  where  we  were  or  which  way  we 
were  going.  Now,  the  Jbkull,  though  one  knew,  from  the 
number  and  whitish  color  of  the  torrents  we  crossed,  that  it 
could  not  be  very  far  off,  was  in  such  weather  hopelessly 
hidden.  Onwards,  however,  we  pressed,  for  night  was  be- 

Snning  to  fall ;  and  if  we  could  not  reach  a  scrap  of  pasture 
at  lay  some  hours  ahead,  it  might  go  bard  with  the  horses. 
Everything  depended  on  the  horses,  for  our  supply  of  food 
was  scanty,  and  the  next  house  one  hundred  miles  away. 
The  compass  was  consi^lted  in  vain,  and  Siguror  shook  his 
head  more  and  more  ominously,  till  at  last,  when  it  was 
almost  dark,  and  the  mist,  driven  by  a  piercing  wind,  was 
turning  to  a  snow  mizzle,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
halt.  The  tent  was  taken  off  the  horse  that  carried  it,  and, 
with  fingers  so  numb  that  we  could  scarcely  untie  its  cords, 
we  set  about  pitching  it,  while  the  natives  tied  our  seven-  i 
teen  horses  tail  and  head  together  to  keep  them  from  run¬ 
ning  off  during  the  night,  as  their  wont  is.  The  tent-pegs 
took  no  grip  of  the  soft  loese  shingle,  however  deep  we 
drove  them  in ;  but  when  one  remarked  that  the  pole  would 
probably  fall  during  the  night  and  bury  us  all  in  the  ruins, 
the  other  two  only  gave  a  shivering  assent  and  crawled  in¬ 
side.  Then  the  head  of  the  commissariat  served  out  supper, 
consisting  of  some  fragments  of  mouldy  biscuit  and  clammy 
mutton,  with  a  carefully  limited  sip  of  corn  brandy ;  water- 

Cofs  were  laid  down,  pillows  extemporized  out  of  riding- 
ts,  every  8<;rap  of  clothing  turned  to  account  against  the 
cold,  and  we  lay  down  to  court  sleep.  The  native  Icelander 
regards  neither  cold  nor  hunger;  but  we  were  less  seasoned, 
and  one  at  least  of  the  party  lay  awake  all  night,  freezing 
hard,  longing,  as  Homer  says,  for  the  coming  of  fair-throned 
Morning,  listening  resignedly  to  the  sounds,  steady  and 
strong  as  the  beats  of  a  steam-engine,  that  told  of  the  better 
fortune  of  a  comrade,  trying  now  and  then  to  relieve  the 
weariness  by  fixing  his  mind  upon  a'point  of  law,  but  fail¬ 
ing  always,  and  slipping  off  into  a  wandering  reverie, 
wherein  England  and  civilization,  and  all  familiar  things 
beyond  the  great  sea,  seemed  plunged  deep  in  the  past,  or 
whirled  away  to  an  illimitable  horizon. 

■’  Next  morning  early  when  we  again  mounted  and  started, 
unrefreshed,  upon  our  way,  everything  was  still  wrapped  in 
cloud,  and  Siguror’s  mind  most  of  all,  he  moaning  at  inter¬ 
vals,  “  If  I  could  only  see  the  Jokull  I  ”  About  nine  o’clock, 
however,  the  mist  suddenly  rose  and  then  vanished,  the 
sun  shone  out,  and  the  wished  for  Jokull  appeared,  a  long, 
flat-topped,  smooth-sloped  ridge  of  ice  (nevd  one  would 

*  Called,  u  we  foaod  to  oar  amueement,  “  UllarrOtn,”  t.  e.,  Uilnrsten 
(=  WoolUkee). 

*  Tbe  term  JOkull  (/  in  Icalandio  ia  proaouneed  as  consoDantal  Y)  de- 
■sribee  both  a  parpatuU  snow-mountaia  and  the  (laciers  which  isaae  (kom  It. 


have  called  it  in  the  Alps),  four  or  five  miles  to  the  east  of 
us,  trending  away  south  further  than  eye  could  reach.  So 
the  way  was  now  plain,  and  we  rode  on  as  fast  as  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  ground  permitted,  where  fiats  covered  with 
the  overflow  of  glacier  torrents  alternated  with  rocky  or 
shingly  hills,  and  with  the  iron  billows  of  successive  lava- 
flows.  The  scene  was  unlike  yesterday’s,  as  drear  and 
solitary,  but  with  a  certain  weird  splendor  of  its  own.  On 
one  side  the  smooth  endless  line  of  snow-field,  on  the  other 
an  immense  plain,  flooded  with  sunlight,  with  a  few  tiny 
volcanic  cones  rising  on  its  extreme  western  marge.  Right 
in  front,  two  bold  snowy  mountain  groups,  the  square  mass 
of  Laiig  Jokull,  and  opposite  it  five  sharp  icy  pinnacles 
capping  the  ridge  of  Blangny  Jokull ;  between  them  a  de¬ 
pression,  through  which  we  were  to  pass  to  the  south,  and 
which,  so  clear  was  the  air,  seemed  no  nearer  at  six  o’clock, 
after  incessant  quick  riding,  than  when  we  had  caught 
sight  of  it  before  noon. 

The  unfruitful  sea  is  not  more  lonely  or  more  waste  than 
this  wilderness,  shut  in  by  frozen  barriers.  Yet  it  v/as  not 
a  howling  wilderness,  such  as  that  which  awes  a  child’s 
imagination  in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  such  as  that  we  had 
traversed  the  day  before ;  but  full  of  a  strange  stern  beauty, 
stilling  the  soul  with  the  stillness  of  nature.  There  was  not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky,  not  a  bird,  not  an  insect,  not  a  floweret 
at  our  feet ;  only  the  blue  dome  of  air  raining  down  bright¬ 
ness  on  the  black  desert  floor,  the  dazzling  snows  in  front, 
and  far  away  exquisite  tints  of  distance  upon  the  western 
peaks.  And  then  the  silence,  what  was  ever  like  it  ?  a 
silence,  not  as  of  death,  but  as  of  a  time  before  life  was. 
To  us  the  scene  was  all  the  more  solemn  because  of  yester¬ 
day’s  cloud  and  the  weary  night,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
connect  what  we  now  saw  with  the  region  we  had  left  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  desert ;  we  could  no  more  tell  how 
we  had  got  there  than  how  we  should  get  out.  It  was  like 
a  leap  into  fairy-land ;  and  indeed,  despite  our  exhaustion, 
a  delicious  leap,  for  the  air  was  so  fine  and  keen,  the  sky  so 
brilliant,  the  aspect  of  everything  so  novel,  that  the  barren¬ 
ness  underfoot,  and  the  sense  of  danger  in  case  any  misfor¬ 
tune  befell  us,  so  far  from  human  help,  did  not  seem  to  de¬ 
press  us  ;  and  each  rode  alone  in  a  sort  of  grave  exhilaration, 
gazing  as  in  a  dream  at  the  hills  and  drinking  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  content  with  silence  and  the  present. 

Tbe  sun  went  down  as  we  entered  the  majestic  sand- 
strewn  portal  between  the  two  Jokulls,  and  the  eastern  one, 
on  whose  snows  his  light  lingered  longest,  glowed  with 
colors  more  glorious  than  any  we  could  remember  in  the 
Alps ;  tbe  rose  perhaps  less  vivid  than  that  which  burns  at 
dawn  upon  the  Silberhorn,  but  with  it  an  infinitely  varied 
and  tender  alternation  of  violet  and  purple,  opal,  and  pink 
and  orange,  passing  from  one  tint  to  another  in  swill 
iridescent  pulses  till  they  died  away  into  chilly  blue. 
Darkness  had  hardly  descended  before  what  had  seemed  a 
steel  gray  bank  of  cloud  in  the  north-east  turned'  to  an 
auroral  arch,  which  soon  shot  forth  its  streamers  across  the 
zenith,  throbbing  and  glancing  from  one  side  of  heaven  to 
the  other,  and  flinging  themselves  into  exuberant  folds  and 
curves  of  vaporous  light.  We  rode,  first  by  its  help,  and 
then  stumbling  about  in  utter  darkness,  all  night  through, 
making  only  one  or  two  short  halts  for  the  sake  of  the 
wearied  horses.  The  ground  was  rough,  and  we  were  more 
than  half  asleep,  exhausted  by  fasting  and  excitement,  so 
how  we  got  safely  across  was  a  marvel  then,  and  remains  .so 
to  us  now. 

When  the  saffron  robe  of  morning  was  spread  over  the 
east,  we  were  among  new  mountains,  with  the  pass  already 
far  away  ;  and  when  from  behind  one  of  their  pinnacles 
the  sun  suddenly  flamed  up,  we  were  descending  towards 
the  great  White  Lake  (Hvitarvatn),  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  country,  over  whose  bosom  two  glaciers  streaming  down 
between  savage  ink-black  cliffs  scattered  a  shower  of 
miniature  icebergs  that  sailed  about,  sparkling  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  light.  It  was  a  wild  and  striking  scene,  but  not  in  the 
least  beautiful,  and  almost  loo  savage  to  be  grand.  For 
there  was  nothing  tender,  nothing  graceful,  nothing  pic¬ 
turesque  to  break  the  intense  grimness  of  the  black  moun¬ 
tains,  with  their  blunt,  harsh  lines,  or  give  variety  to  the 
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huge  iheet  of  whitish-blue  water  that  washed  them  ;  no 
waterfall  flashed  among  the  rocks,  no  copsewood  clothed 
the  glens  or  dipped  into  the  lake.  One  had  little  tempta¬ 
tion  to  linger,  especially  as  the  swans  that  fluttered  over 
the  icebergs  were  too  wild  to  let  us  approach  them  ;  so  we 
hurried  on,  and  after  some  hours  more  gained  from  the  top 
of  another  pass  a  boundless  prospect  over  the  great  south¬ 
western  plain  of  the  island,  Hekla  guarding  it  to  the  south, 
while  in  the  distance,  pufis  of  steam  marked  the  spot  where 
the  Geysers  lie. 

The  land  was  greener  to  the  eye,  but  it  was  still  utterly 
waste  and  desolate,  nor  did  we  find  a  place  to  halt,  a 
human  dwelling,  and  that  which  is  the  chief  support  of 
life  in  Iceland,  a  draught  of  milk,  till  after  a  long  and  bard 
day’s  riding  we  came  at  evening  to  the  solitary  farm  of 
Haukadalr.  Here  the  valiant  Siguror  departed,  having 
first  kissed  us  after  the  manner  of  his  people,  to  return 
home  all  alone  across  the  desert ;  and  from  this  we  mounted 
the  red  Geyser  hill,  and  pitched  our  tent  close  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  basin  whence  the  Great  Geyser  rises,  though  now  in  bis 
old  age  more  rarely,  and  where  all  night  long  the  earth 
shook  beneath  us  with  his  thundering  snorts  and  groans. 

Having  been  thus  betrayed  into  a  sort  of  personal  nar¬ 
rative,  I  am  tempted  to  go  on  to  describe  the  Geysers 
(which  are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  wholly  unlike  what 
one  expects),  and  the  ascent  of  Hekla  (a  perfectly  easy 
one,  by  the  way,  even  in  a  snow-storm),  and  the  boiling  mud 
pits  at  N^maskaro,  and  the  obsidian  mountain  of  Hrafntiu- 
nuhryggr,  and  the  great  Myvatn  (Midge  water)  Lake, 
where  in  July  the  gnats  rise  in  clouds  that  hide  the  sun, 
and  have  been  known  (one  hears)  to  devour  a  horse  and 
his  rider  in  ten  minutes  ;  and,  what  is  most  interesting  of 
all,  Tbingvellir,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  federal  parliament 
of  the  island,  with  its  wonderful  rock  chasms,  its  lake,  its 
waterfall,  its  Hill  of  Laws,  its  swirling  pool  into  which 
witches  were  thrown,  its  island  where  judicial  duels  were 
fought  out.  Then  there  are  incidents  of  travel  without  end 
to  M  enlarged  on ;  the  long  weariful  journeys  on  horse¬ 
back  at  a  foot’s  pace,  usually  ending  in  the  dark,  the  en¬ 
campments  in  the  churches  (whic^  serve  for  inns,  and 
though  they  supply  nothing  but  a  floor  to  lie  down  upon, 
and  a  pulpit  to  hang  wet  clothes  from,  are  yet  better  than 
the  biting  winds  without),  the  crossing  of  rivers,  sometimes 
on  a  steed  that  can  scarcely  keep  its  footing  among  the 
stones,  with  the  waves  rising  over  its  neck  —  sometimes 
where  the  stream  is  too  deep  fbr  this  amusement,  driving  in 
one’s  whole  troop  of  cavalry  with  stones  and  whipcracking, 
and  following  in  a  leaky  skiff  which  the  torrent  whirls  away 
down  its  eddies ;  tent  life  and  its  pleasures  (not  so  unmixed 
under  the  66th  parallel  as  Mr.  Cook’s  tourists  no  doubt  find 
them  in  Palestine)  ;  the  internal  economy  of  a  baer,  and  the 
tricks  one  is  driven  to  to  get  a  wbifif  of  fresh  air  among  its 
ancient  and  fishlike  smells,  the  conversations  in  dog  Latin 
carried  on  with  a  worthy  priest  who  has  forgotten  the  little 
he  once  knew,  the  perpetual  buying,  selling,  swapping,  los¬ 
ing,  searching  for,  and  abandoning  of  horses,  and  general 
chaffering  on  the  subject  of  horses,  which  goes  on  all  day 
and  every  day  and  which  no  linguistic  difficulties  seem  to 
interrupt ;  t  the  food,  an.  inexhaustible  topic  (although  the 
items  are  so  few),  and  the  ardor  with  which  the  famished 
stranger  pounces  upon  cold  trout  and  sour  curds,^  the  only 


1  The  flnt  remark  which  an  Tcelander  makee  when  he  meeta  jou  crouiof 
a  deeertf  after  the  ralutation  **  Come  thou  bleat  \  ia,  **  ^  hat  will  }ou  take 
Ibr  that  horse?**  whereto  yon  of  course  aoswer  by  uemirg  thrice  the 
aoimal^s  Talue,  and  the  coneersatioo  proceeds  in  a  way  which  can  be  im* 
agined.  1  am  tempted  to  transcribe  a  dialogue  on  the  same  topic  which 
took  place  one  morning  during  our  stay  at  Re>kjaTlk.  Enter  an  Icelandic 
Mend  Bonus  dieSf  domini.’*  Bonus  dies,  dulcisaime.  Sedeas,  precor, 
•adeas,DObboue|Si  quid  oo?i  aflerSf  imperti.**  **  £quoa  ooqoe  robis  in  animo 
eat  Testros  hie  in  urbe  rendere?**  Immo  equidem.**  **Qucmodo?** 
**  Sub  hasta.*’  **  Sed  mihi  alium  eobis  modum  proponere  iiceat.  RustScus 
quidamez  familiamea  noper  adTeoit;auditoque  hominum  sermone  de  equis 
▼aetris,  mihi  dedit  mandatum  tos  rogare  quantum  pro  nigro  equo,  quantum 
progilTO  poacatis.**  (Short  conaulation  among  the  vendors.)  *'  Pro  gilvo  nos 
seito  snmmam  qoadraginta  imperialium  (rikdalera),  pro  altM  autam  triginta 
qoatuor  pescere.*’  **Qilvum  quanti  cmiatis?  anne  quinquaginta?  Ecce 
Mitem  ruatieum  meum,  StelDgrimum  nomine  *’  Enter  Steingrimr  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  continuation  of  the  Mrgain  through  the  interpreter. 

*  This  Is  Skyr,  a  delicacy  of  long  atanding,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
laga  of  Egil  Skallagrimscon  and  the  Ueimskiingla.  It  is  eaten  with  sugar 
and  cream ;  and  what  cream !  —  cream  In  which  the  horn  spoon  stands 
enetl 
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dainties  an  Icelandic  larder  supplies  —  all  these  and  manj 
more  details  of  the  whimsical  life  one  leads  there  I  pass 
over,  *palii$  exclusus  iniquu,  and  leave  to  be  told  by  others 
after  me,  as  they  have  been  told  by  many  before.  And 
even  about  the  people,  though  desiring  to  say  a  word  or  two, 
I  am  somewhat  afraid  to  speak,  since  I  cannot  speak  with 
confidence.  A  passing  traveller  misjudges  many  things, 
especially  if  be  is  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  though  we 
learnt  to  read  Icelandic  (and  very  bard  work  it  proved)  we 
could  never  talk  it.  In  the  capital,  to  be  sure,  there  may 
be  found  four  or  five  people  who  speak  English,  nearly  as 
many  Latin,  one  or  two  German,  and  two  or  three  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  goes  by  the  name  of  French.  But  the  capital 
18  the  least  genuinely  national  place  in  the  island,  and  even 
there  it  is  with  travelled  and  educated  men  that  one  com¬ 
municates  through  these  various  media.  From  the  women, 
who  are  usually  the  best  representatives  of  social  character 
and  spirit,  of  the  ideas,  feelings,  and  usages  of  an  average 
household,  we  were  wholly  cut  off.  They  were  wonder¬ 
fully  kind  and  helpful  when  one  came  in  starving  and 
exhausted  after  a  sixteen  hours’  ride  ;  and  had  evidently 
plenty  to  say  —  indeed  they  said  it  —  but  we  could  only 
respond  by  nods  and  wreathed  smiles  and  intcrjectional 
nouns,  and  try  to  look  as  grateful  as  our  power  of  counte¬ 
nance  permitted. 

Any  one  might  fancy] that  people  who  inhabit  such  a 
country  would  be  silent,  downcast,  gloomy,  perhaps  sullen 
and  morose ;  or,  at  any  rate,  on  Mr.  Buckle’s  principle, 
superstitious.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  average  Icelander 
is  more  talkative  than  ,^an  average  Briton,  and  much  more 
so  than  a  Spaniard  ;  and  though  you  would  not  call  him 
downright  ^ay,  there  is  no  want  of  cheerfulness  and  good 
humor.  His  position,  "  far  amid  the  melancholy  main,” 
has  not  made  him  —  as  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks  it  has  made  the 
Irishman  —  discontented  with  his  country  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  tells  you  it  is  the  fairest  land  the  sun  shines  on.  The 
solitude  of  his  life  in  an  isolated  house,  miles  and  miles 
from  the  nearest  neighbor,  throws  him  all  the  more  upon 
the  society  of  the  other  inmates,  and  makes  him  value  a 
neighbor’s  visits  more  than  one  usually  does  in  London. 
But  there  is  a  way  in  which  external  conditions  do  seem 
to  have  afiected  the  modern  Icelander,  and  moulded  his 
character.  He  is  wanting  in  dash  and  vigor,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  generally;  has  little  promptitude  in 
bis  decisions,  still  less  in  his  movements.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unlike  than  he  is  in  all  these  respects  to  those 
terrible  ancestors  of  his  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  adventures  by  flood  and 
field,  for  when  they  were  not  harrying  our  coasts  they 
were,waging  blood  feuds  with  some  neighboring  chieftain 
at  home,  or  joining  in  the  endless  civil  wars  of  Norway. 
The  contrast  between  the  magnificent  heroes,  whose  ex¬ 
ploits  are  written  in  their  own  magnificent  Sagas,  and 
inhabitants  of  modern  Iceland,  seem  much  more  striking 
than  any  which  could  be  drawn  between  an  Englishman,  or 
German,  or  Frenchman,  or  Greek  (assuming  the  Greek  to  be 
what  his  name  implies)  of  to-day  and  his  remote  forefathers ; 
for  it  is  by  no  means  merely  a  change  of  manners  that  one 
sees  —  in  the  case  of  the  Icelander  tne  very  qualities  which 
most  strike  you  in  the  one  are  those  most  conspicuousjy 
absent  in  the  other.  One  cause  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  restriction  of  his  energies  since  the  decline  of  piracy 
and  the  extinction  of  the  independent  republic  in  1 262  to  so 
narrow  a  field,  and  to  a  life  which  gives  no  opening  to  en¬ 
terprise,  where  there  is  no  hunting  because  there  is  nothing 
to  hunt,  little  navigation  because  no  wood  to  build  ships,  no 
joint  stock  companies  because  nobody  is  rich  enough  to  take 
shares  no  public  meetings  because  a  man  lives  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  his  nearest  neighbor. 

But  something  may  also  be  due  to  the  crushing  down  of 
their  souls  by  the  overwhelming  forces  of  nature.  The  old 
Vikings  came  straight  from  Norway,  where  the  climate  is 
comparatively  genial,  and  the  land  productive ;  but  the 
Icelanders  have  now  for  ten  centuries  been  maintaining  a 
cetmeless  struggle  against  frost  and  fire,  and  frost  and  fire 
have  been  too  much  for  them.  They  do  not  till  the  ground, 
for,  though  corn  and  other  crops  were  raised  by  the  ^st  col- 
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ooists,  these  will  no  lons;er  ripen,  and  they  have  given  up 
the  atteoapt  to  construct  roads,  to  reclaim  barren  tracts,  even 
0  build  themselves  comfortable  bouses,  because  one  of  the 
0rrible  spring  or  winter  storms,  or  more  terrible  earth¬ 
quakes,  may  destroy  in  a  moment  the  labor  of  many  years. 
Despondency  and  sluggishness  may  be  pardoned  to  a  people 
which  remembers  as  it  were  yesterday  eruptions  like  that  of 
the  Skaptar  Jdkull  in  1783,  which  covered  with  lava  ashes 
a  tract  larger  than  most  English  counties,  and  caused, 
either  directly  or  through  the  famine  it  produced,  the  death 
of  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  island.  Nor 
is  it  so  strange  that  they  should  set  little  value  on  time,  or 
indeed,  as  one  sometimes  thought  in  moments  of  impa¬ 
tience,  regard  Time  as  an  implacable  enemy,  to  be  got  rid 
of  at  all  hazards  and  by  all  devices.  For  they  have  always 
more  than  enough  time  for  everything  they  have  got  to  do 
—  more  time  than  they  need  in  the  three  months’  summer 
0  garner  in  their  scanty  crop  of  hay,  far  more  than  they 
need  in  the  long  unbroken  night  of  winter  for  the  men  to 
mend  their  nets  and  tools,  while  the  women  spin  and  weave 
the  wool  into  the  thick  blue  vaomal,  and  out  of  it  make 
clothes  for  the  household.  Hence  an  easy-going,  listless 
sort  of  mind,  as  well  as  manner,  has  grown  upon  them, 
which  makes  them  unwilling  to  hurry  or  e.xert  themselves, 
no  matter  what  your  urgency,  and  seems  to  have  rendered 
them  curiously  indifferent  to  discomforts,  which  a  little 
effort  might  remove  or  greatly  diminish. 

Nature,  to  be  sure,  has  a  good  deal  to  answer  for  in  the 
wretchedness  of  an  Icelander’s  lodging  and  food.  There  is 
no  timber,  the  stone  is  bad  for  building  purposes,  and  one 
must  not  complain  of  the  absence  of  luxuries  where  every¬ 
thing  comes  over  a  thousand  miles  of  sea.  Still,  the  house 
need  not  be  a  mere  rabbit-burrow,  as  it  mostly  is.  It  is  built 
of  sods,  with  a  few  blocks  of  basalt  or  lava  (unmortared,  of 
course)  forming  the  lower  part  of  some  of  the  chief  walls, 
is  roofed  with  sods  laid  over  the  rafters,  and  covered  on 
the  top  with  grass  and  weeds,  looking,  when  it  stands  with 
a  hill  behind  It,  itself  so  like  a  hillock  that  you  arc  in  some 
danger  of  riding  over  it,  and  finding  the  horse’s  fore-feet 
half-way  down  the  smoke-hole  before  you  know  where  you 
are.  Inside,  it  is  a  labyrinth  of  low,  dark,  and  narrow 
passages,  with  tiny  chambers  opening  off  them,  one  of  which 
has,  perhaps,  some  little  furniture,  a  table  or  board  doing 
duty  for  a  table,  a  couple  of  'stools,  and  one  or  two  bed¬ 
steads  (often  in  the  hollow  of  the  wall).  There  is  a  small 
window,  but  its  frame  is  fixed  so  that  it  cannot  be  opened. 
The  air,  therefore,  is  never  changed,  and  as  the  room  is 
seldom  or  never  cleaned ;  as  the  chambers  are  half-full  of 
dried  stock  fish,  and  reek  with  a  variety  of  other  hideous 
smells,  any  one  can  fancy  what  the  interior  of  an  Icelandic 
farm-house  is  like,  and  can  understand  why  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  Jon  entering  it  is  to  light  a  pipe  and  smoke 
furiously  till  the  room  is  in  a  qloud.i  There  is  but  one 
fire,  and  that  a  sorry  one,  consisting  of  a  few  smouldering 
turves,  with  twigs  thrown  on  when  a  blaze  is  wanted  to 
make  the  pot  boil ;  it  is  in  the  central  chamber,  called  the 
fire-house  (eldhus),  and  of  course  does  not  substantially 
warm  the  rest  of  the  house ;  but  although  we  shivered  in¬ 
cessantly,  the  natives  do  not  seem  to  find  the  cold  disagree¬ 
able.  How  they  get  on  in  winter,  having  no  furs,  we  could 
not  make  out ;  for  when  we  suggested  that  perhaps  they 
spent  all  winter  under  the  eider-down  coverlets,  which 
every  house  possesses,  they  replied  that  at  no  time  of  the 
year  were  they  so  little  in  bed.  The  furniture  and  internal 
appointments  generally  are  what  you  might  expect  in  such 
rooms ;  but  three  things  no  Icelandic  farm  wants  —  books, 
a  cofiee-pot,  and  a  portrait  of  Jdn  Sigurdsson,  the  illus¬ 
trious  leader  of  the  patriotic  party. 

After  all,  some  one  will  say,  this  squalor  is  not  worse 
than  that  of  the  poorest  cottagers  in  Ireland  or  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  not  so  bad  as  what  you  may  see  any  day  in  the 
lowest  parts  of  Liverpool.  True  enough,  but  in  Liverpool 
the  ignorance  and  spiritless  abasement  of  the  people  is  in 
keeping  with  the  wretchedness  of  their  life,  whereas  in 

•  Ohuclj  are  told  bjr  manr  travellers  of  the  inaeots;  but  herein  we 
iaou(ht  the  country  maligned,  for  though  reasonably  wall  bitten  now  and 
were  nerer  eaten  up  but  once. 


Iceland  the  contrast  betireen  the  man  and  the  house  he 
lives  in  is  the  strongest  possible,  and  oversets  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  manner  all  one’s  English  notions  of  fitness.  He  is  poor, 
to  be  sure,  poor  in  the  sense  of  having  very  little  ready 
money  —  there  is  less  money  in  all  Iceland  than  in  many 
an  Enotlish  country  town.  But  he  is  a  person  of  some  suIh 
stance  and  of  eminent  respectability.  He  is  in  no  danger 
of  want;  is  the  owner  of  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen,  very 
likely  of  broad  lands  which  his  family  has  held  for  centu¬ 
ries.  His  pedigree  not  improbably  goes  back  further  than 
that  of  all  but  three  families  in  England.  He  considers 
himself  altogether  your  equal,  behaves  as  such  (though  he 
now  no  linger  hesitates  to  receive  some  remuneration  for 
his  hospitality),  and  such,  in  fact,  he  is.  Along  with  a 
certain  want  of  finish  in  some  of  his  personal  habits,  he 
has  a  complete  ease  and  independence  of  manner,  and  a 
simple  courtesy  which,  as  it  flows  from  this  ease,  is  in  no 
danger  of  being  mistaken  for  servility.  He  is,  moreover, 
an  educated  man,  who,  if  a  priest,  speaks  a  little  Latin, 
anyhow  perhaps  a  little  Danish,  has  learnt  pretty  much 
all  that  the  island  has  to  teach  him,  and  is  certain  to  be 
familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  his  own  ancient  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  this  knowledge  of  the  Sagas  that  has  more 
than  anything  else  given  a  measure  of  elevation  as  well  as 
culture  to  his  mind.  It  has  stimulated  his  imagination, 
and  added  to  his  people  and  country  a  sort  of  historical 
dignity  which  their  position  in  the  modern  world  could 
never  entitle  them  to.  It  has  also  cultivated  his  taste, 
given  him  a  turn  for  reading  generally,  made  him  capable 
of  taking  in  ideas.  Few  are  the  houses  in  Iceland  which 
do  not  contain  a  library ;  and  twice,  in  spots  of  rather 
exceptional  wretchedness,  I  found  exceptionally  good  ones 
—  one  chiefly  of  legal  and  historical  treatises,  the  other  an 
excellent  collection  of  Sagas  and  poetry,  in  a  lonely  and 
miserable  hovel  at  the  foot  of  Hekla.  It  is  a  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  power  of  an  old  literature  which  has  struck 
deep  root  in  the  minds  and  aflfection  of  the  people  that, 
ever  since  the  golden  days  when  that  literature  sprang  up, 
there  have  not  been  wanting,  except  for  about  a  century 
and  a  half  of  darkness  before  the  Reformation,  poets  as 
well  as  prose  writers  of  substantial  merit.  The  last  fifty 
years  have  produced  several  highly  valued,  and,  so  far  as 
a  stranger  can  judge,  rightly  valued  by  their  countrymen ; 
and  one  is  told  that  at  this  moment  “  to  be  a  good  skald,” 
as  the  Sagas  express  it,  is  no  rare  accomplishment,  and  that 
many  of  the  farmers  and  priests  at  whose  houses  we  stayed 
are  able  to  turn  a  neat  sonnet  on  occasion,  just  as  their  an¬ 
cestors  were  wont  to  pour  forth  those  strange  little  poems 
(visus)  which  are  the  despair  of  modern  interpreters. 
Strangest  of  all,  this  literature  has  -preserved  the  language 
almost  untouched  by  the  wearing  and  varying  influences 
of  time  and  foreign  intercourse.  Modern  Icelandic  has 
adopted  a  very  few  Danish  and  Latin  words,  has  dropped 
a  few  old  grammatical  forms,  and  has  introduced  some 
slightly  different  modes  of  construction.  But,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  it  is  the  Icelandic  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  differs  less  from  the  language  which  Egil,  son 
of  Skallagrim,  spoke  when  he  fought  against  the  Scots  for 
King  Athelstan  in  a.  d.  936  than  the  English  of  Tennyson 
differs  from  that  of  Gower,  or  the  French  of  Michelet  from 
Philip  of  Comines. 

To  a  traveller,  these  historic  memories  which  hover 
round  him  in  Iceland  rather  heighten  the  impression  of 
melancholy  which  its  scenery  makes.  The  ghosts  of  those 
terrible  heroes  seem  to  stalk  across  the  desert  plains, 
mourning  the  downfall  of  their  isle.  All  its  glories  belong 
to  days  long  past,  the  days  of  the  free  republic ;  since  the 
submission  to  Norway  it  has  dropped  out  of  the  sight  of 
Europe,  its  climate  has  grown  more  bitter,  its  people  have 
lost  their  old  force  and  splendor;  they  live  no  longer  in 
spacious  dwellings  such  as  the  Sagas  describe  ;  they  fetch 
home  no  shiploads  of  costly  spoils  from  the  coasts  of  Gaul 
and  Spain.  But  to  the  people  themselves  these  historic 
memories  bring  nothing  but  pleasure  and  pride  ;  they 
spend  the  long  night  of  winter  in  listening  to  the  exploits 
of  Gunnar  and  Bersi,  or  the  wiles  of  Guorun,  or  the  un¬ 
happy  loves  of  Helga  the  Fair  and  Gunnlaugr  Snake- 
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tongue  read  to  them  as  they  sit  at  work  by  some  one 
planted  in  the  midst.  And  within  the  last  few  years  their 
reriving  patriotism,  fed  by  these  memories,  has  extorted 
from  Denmark  the  reestablishment  of  the  ancient  Althing, 
though  in  a  new  form  and  at  a  new  place ;  and  will  not  bie 
content  till  the  rights  of  the  island  to  local  self-government 
are  fully  recognized. 

Manners  are  simple  in  Iceland,  as  indeed  in  all  the 
Scandinavian  countries ;  and  all  the  simpler  here  because 
there  is  really  no  distinction  of  ranks.  Nobody  is  rich, 
and  hardly  anybody  abjectly  poor ;  everybody  has  to  work 
for  himself,  and  works  (except,  to  be  sure,  a  few  store¬ 
keepers  in  Reykjavik,  and  at  one  or  two  spots  on  the 
coast)  with  his  own  hands.  Wealth  would  not  raise  a 
man  much  above  his  fellows,  and  there  are  indeed  no 
means  of  employing  it  except  in  supplying  a  house  with 
what  would  be  thought  in  England  indispensable  comforts. 
Wealth,  therefore,  is  not  greatly  coveted  (although  the. 
Icelander  likes  a  good  bargain,  especially  in  horseflesh), 
and  an  air  of  cheerful  contentment  reigns.  The  farm  ser¬ 
vant  scarcely  differs  from  the  farmer,  and  probably,  if  a 
steady  fellow,  ends  by  marrying  the  farmer’s  daughter  and 
getting  a  farm  to  himself.i  There  is  no  title  of  respect, 
save  Herra  to  the  bishop  and  Sira  to  a  priest;  not  even 
such  a  title  as  Mr.  or  Mrs.,  or  Esquire,  if  you  go  to  call 
for  a  lady  you  tap  at  the  door  and  ask  if  Ingibjorg  or 
Yalgeror  is  in ;  or,  if  you  wish  to  give  her  her  full  name, 
Inginjorg  'Thorvaldsdottir,  or  Eiriksdottir,  or  Bjarnardo*.- 
tir  (as  the  case  may  be),  for  there  is  no  title  of  politeness 
to  apply.  Her  name,  moreover,  is  her  own  name,  un¬ 
changed  from  birth  to  death ;  for  as  there  are  no  surnames 
or  family  names  among  the  Icelanders,^  but  only  Christian 
names,  there  is  no  reason  for  a  wife  assuming  her  husband's 
name,  and  she  is  Thorvaldsdottir  after  her  marriage  with 
Gudmundr  just  as  before,  while  her  children  are  Guo- 
mundsson  and  Guomundsdottir.  When  such  a  concession 
is  made  to  the  rights  of  women,  it  is  a  little  surprising  to 
find  that  she  is  in  any  other  respect  treated  as  an  inferior, 
not  usually  sitting  down  to  table  with  the  men  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  but  waiting  on  them,  and  dining  separately.  Other¬ 
wise,  however,  women  seem  sufficiently  well  ofiT,  having 
full  rights  of  property,  and  riding  valorously  about  the 
country  wherever  they  will ;  and  we  could  not  hear  that 
there  was  any  movement  for  their  emancipation,  or  indeed 
for  social  reform  of  any  kind,  though,  to  be  sure,  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  language  restricted  our  inquiries.  In 
one  regard,  the  women  of  Iceland  have  obtained  a  com¬ 
pleter  equality  than  their  sisters  in  continental  Europe, 
^ey  receive  exactly  the  same  education  as  the  men  do. 
There  are  no  schools  in  the  island  naturally,  as  families 
live  mostly  a  dozen  miles  apart ;  and  instruction  is  there¬ 
fore  given  by  the  father  to  his  sons  and  daughters  alike 
and  together,  the  priest  —  where  there  is  a  priest  —  some¬ 
times  adding  a  little  Latin  or  Danish.  Thus  the  girl  learns 
all  her  parents  can  teach  her,  and  is  as  good  an  arithme¬ 
tician,  and  as  familar  with  the  Sagas,  as  her  brothers. 
Accomplishments,  of  course,  are  pretty  well  out  of  the 
question ;  painting,  not  only  from  the  difficulty  of  procur¬ 
ing  the  materials,  but  because  there  is  really  nothing  to 
paint ;  dancing,  because  you  can  seldom  gather  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  party,  and  have  no  rooms  big  enough;  in¬ 
strumental  music,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  trans¬ 
porting  a  piano  over  rocks  and  bogs  on  the  back  of  a  pony. 
Nevertheless,  we  found  in  a  remote  house  (a  good  wooden 
house  by  the  way),  upon  the  coast,  where  we  were  hospi¬ 
tably  entertained  for  a  day  and  night,  not  only  a  piano, 
but  several  young  ladies  who  could  play  excellently  on  it 
and  a  guitar,  accompanying  themselves  to  sbngs  in  four  or 
five  languages,  the  Swedish,  as  we  thought,  the  prettiest 
of  all.  ^ey  lived  in  the  most  desolate  spot  imaginable  — 
the  sea  roaring  in  front  on  a  long  strand;  inland,  a  plain 

>  CriiiM  !•  sll  but  unknown  ;  and  though  tha;  hava  built  a  new  prison  at 
lUrkjaTik,  I  could  not  hear  that  there  waa  anjr  prospect  of  inmatca,  and 
should  certainly,  on  our  promised  next  aisit,  apply  for  lodgings  there,  as  it 
Is  the  only  stone  bouse  in  the  place,  except  the  Ooremor’s,  and  occupies 
the  finest  site. 

>  Some  few  thmiliee  have  adopted  the  Danish  fashion  of  a  surname :  but 
this  ptactioe,  which  is  quite  an  innoration,  is  said  to  be  already  declining. 
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of  dreary  bog,  and  behind  it,  miles  away,  grim  shapeless 
mountains.  They  had  no  neighbors  within  ten  or  nfleen 
miles,  and  told  us  they  were  often  without  a  visitor  for 
months  together.  But  they  were  as  bright  and  cheerful 
as  possible  ;  and  though  they  did  not  respond  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  dance,  they  sang  and  played  to  two  of  us  lUl 
evening  long  in  the  tiny  drawing-room,  while  the  storm 
howled  without ;  and  their  worthy  father  (who  was  a  sort 
of  general  merchant  for  that  part  of  the  island)  and  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  who  had  dropped  in  from  his 
house  thirty  or  forty  miles  off,  brewed  noble  bowls  of 
punch,  and  held  forth  to  our  third  comrade,  in  a  strange 
mixture  of  tongues,  upon  the  resources  of  Iceland,  and  the 
prospects  of  opening,  by  means  of  British  capital,  a  flour¬ 
ishing  trade  in  sulphur. 

As  for  society,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  there  is  any 
society  in  Iceland  in  the  same  sense  as  in  England  or 
America.  Except  at  weddings  or  funerals  there  are  no 
social  gatherings ;  even  in  the  town  an  entertainment  b 
the  rarest  thing  in  the  world,  and  in  the  country  it  is  im¬ 
possible.  There  are  no  “  county  people,”  no  “  best  sets," 
and  hence  no  struggles  to  get  into  them.  But  there  is  not 
only  a  great  deal  of  practical  hospitality,  everybody  stay¬ 
ing  as  a  matter  of  course  at  everybody  else's  house,  but  s 
very  generous  spirit  shown  in  giving  it.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  which  one  most  enjoys  in  travelling  there,  and 
which  atones  for  many  discomforts.  Everywhere  you  meet 
a  hearty  welcome ;  all  that  the  house  affords  is  set  before 
you,  the  best  room  is  at  your  service,  and  what,  is  done,  be 
it  great  or  little,  is  done  in  an  ungrudging  spirit,  and  with 
genuine  kindliness  of  manner.  In  fact,  the  strongest  im¬ 
pression  which  we  carried  away,  after  that  of  the  grimnees 
of  the  scenery,  was  that  of  the  geniality  of  the  people,  and 
the  pleasant  sense  of  a  social  equality  which  involves  no 
obtrusive  self-assertion  by  the  poorer,  since  it  is  the  natu¬ 
ral  result  of  the  conditions  under  which  life  goes  on. 

Hospitality,  it  may  be  said,  is  natural  enough  in  a  wil¬ 
derness  where  the  least  engaging  stranger  brings  news,  and 
varies  somehow  the  intense  monotony  of  life.  But  in  Ice¬ 
land,  as  nothing  ever  happens,  there  can  hardly  be  even 
news  to  bring,  except  round  the  coast,  where  the  expected 
arrival  of  a  ship  is  a  great  event ;  and  the  people  have 
singularly  little  curiosity  about  other  countries.  The  two 
newspapers  (to  which  I  believe  a  third  has  since  been 
added)  contained  only  the  most  trival  local  incidents  and 
reflections  on  the  Danish  Government.  Nobody  (except 
of  course  those  few  who  had  themselves  travelled)  in¬ 
quired  what  was  passing  in  the  great  world  of  Europe. 
Some  had  just  heard  of  the  fall  of  Louis  Napoleon  two 
years  before ;  but  not  a  question  was  put  as  to  the  war  or 
its  results  on  France,  and  when  one  volunteered  remarks 
they  excited  no  interest.  Once  or  twice  I  was  asked 
whether  London  was  not  a  large  town,  and  if  I  had  seen 
when  in  America  the  Icelandic  colony  at  Milwaukee,  but 
here  curiosity  about  foreign  countries  stopped.  The  fact 
was  that  they  did  not  know  enough  about  tW  phenomena 
of  the  world  outside  to  know  what  to  ask  about  it ;  while, 
as  to  its  politics  or  social  or  literary  movements,  they  felt 
that  nothing  that  happened  there  would  or  could  make  anv 
difference  to  them.  To  them  at  least  what  the  French 
call  the  “  solidarity  of  the  peoples  ”  has  not  any  meaning 
or  application.  No  political  revolution,  no  ascendency  of 
democracy  or  imperialism,  no  revival  or  decay  of  literature 
or  art,  no  scientific  invention,  will  substantially  affect  their 
lives.  Steam  and  the  telegraph  have  done  nothing  for 
them,  for  there  is  not  a  steam-engine  or  galvanic  battery 
in  the  country ;  and  though  a  steamboat  visits  them  six 
times  a  year,  trade  is  not  more  brisk  than  in  the  old  days, 
hlven  those  discoveries  which  seem  of  the  most  univers^ 
utility,  discoveries  in  medicine  and  surgery,  are  practi¬ 
cally  useless  to  them,  who  have  but  one  doctor.^ 

And  this  is  the  third  and  last  of  the  dominant  impressions 
which  one  receives  in  Iceland  —  an  impression  of  utter  iso¬ 
lation  and  detachment  from  the  progress  of  the  world; 

*  H*  is  a  ■mj  dalightful  and  raergrtie  'old  doctor,  who  trarcls  up  and 
dowD  constAotly,  tr>'iDg  to  diffuM  Muod  ld«u  regarding  health;  but  no 
one  man  ean  do  much  in  »uch  an  area. 
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atroDger  here  than  in  the  remotest  wilds  of  America,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  old  country,  because  its  inhabitants  are  civ- 
ilired,  and  because  you  know  that  whichever  way  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  trade  and  population  may  flow,  they  will  never 
turn  hither.  The  farmer  of  the  interior  of  Iceland,  or  the 
north-west  coast,  lives  on  and  is  clothed  by  the  produce  of 
his  own  hill-side,  reads  only  his  own  language,  hears  of  the 
great  world  but  once  or  twice  a  year;  what  do  its  excite¬ 
ments  and  changes  signify  to  him  i  What  can  they  signify 
even  to  bis  late  descendants  ?  Human  life  is  reduced  to  its 
simplest  elements ;  and  one  feels  how  permanent  those  ele¬ 
ments  are,  and  how  small  a  part  man  plays  in  the  order  of 
thing's.  Nature  confronts  him,  strong,  inexorable,  always 
the  same;  and  he  remains  the  same  because  unable  to  re¬ 
sist  her.  It  is  not  wholly,  it  is  not  even  chiefly,  a  dismal 
feeling,  this  sense  of  isolation  and  stillness  in  Icelandic  life. 
The  traveller  enjoys  for  himself  the  most  absolute  immunity 
from  the  interruptions  of  his  usual  interests  and  duties  that 
can  be  imagined,  for  no  news  from  Europe  can  reach  him ; 
he  may  be  oflered  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  or  accused  of  for¬ 
gery,  or  portrayed  in  Vanity  Fair  —  he  will  know  nothing 
about  it  till  his  return.  And  he  sees  that  the  native  Ice¬ 
lander,  if  he  wants  some  of  those  requisites  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life  which  custom  has  made  us  expect,  wants  also 
many  of  the  fountains  of  bitterness  which  spring  up  in  a 
highly  civilized  society,  and  possesses  all  that  philosophy 
can  admit  to  be  necessary  for  happiness.  Comfort  he  has  j 
never  known,  and  therefore  docs  not  miss ;  and  he  has  the  i 
primal  human  affections,  healthful  and  useful  labor,  books  ' 
to  ennoble  his  life  by  connecting  him  with  the  past  and  the  I 
future,  the  changing  seasons,  clouds  and  the  colors  of  sun-  | 
set,  and,  most  of  all,  calm  and  the  freedom  from  tempta-  | 
tions  —  secura  quies  et  nescia  fuller e  vita.  When  the  first 
Norwegians  came  to  Iceland,  driven  forth  by  the  conquests 
of  Harold  the  Fair-haired,  they  found  it  already  inhabited 
by  a  few  saintly  Irish  hermits,  who  soon  disappeared  before 
the  intruders.  It  is  still  a  place  to  be  commended  to  those 
who  are  tired  of  the  giddy  world  and  would  give  themselves 
to  meditation  upon  everlasting  problems. 

.  These  wandering  reminiscences,  have  rambled  on  further 
than  was  intended,  yet  many  things  have  been  passed  over 
which  it  would  have  been  pleasant  to  speak  of —  whimsical 
incidents  of  travel,  curious  little  bits  of  ancient  usage,  such 
as  the  institution  of  parish  ai'bitrators  to  whom  a  dispute 
must  be  submitted  belbre  it  turns  to  a  law-suit;  instances  of 
the  friendly  warmth  with  which  the  people  are  ready  to  re-  ; 
ceive  strangers  who  do  not  give  themselves  airs,  and  which  ! 
culminated  in  a  farewell  entertainment,  at  which  the  health  ' 
of  the  departing  visitors  was  proposed  by  a  dear  old  friend, 
in  a  long  Latin  speech,  with  an  eloquence  and  command  J 
of  Ciceronianisms  that  put  the  answerer  to  shame.  Enjoy¬ 
able,  however,  heartily  enjoyable,  as  we  found  our  two 
months  there,  I  cannot  say  that  other  travellers  wouM,  any  ' 
more  than  I  can  feel  sure  that  the  views  and  sentiments  I  | 
have  tried  to  express  are  those  which  the  aspect  of  the 
country  and  people  will  suggest  to  others.  Even  in  our  j 
little  party  there  were  those  who  balanced  very  differently  ! 
the  pleasures  and  the  miseries  of  our  lot,  and  opinions  di-  ! 
verged  upon  all  sorts  of  Icelandic  questions;  for  instance,  ' 
one  maintained  the  Icelanders  to  be  an  exceptionally  relig-  I 
ious  people ;  a  second,  exceptionally  unreligious ;  the  third 
thought  them  neither  more  nor  less  religious  than  the  rest  ' 
of  the  world.  (Each  still  holds  to  his  own  view,  so  I  com-  I 
mend  the  matter  to  the  next  traveller.)  On  the  whole,  { 
our  conclusion  was  that  tourists,  even  those  who  are  tired  I 
of  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  ought  not  to  be  advised  to  visit  Ice-  | 
land,  unless  they  either  are  interested  in  Scandinavian  lit-  ; 
erature  and  history,  or  belong  to  that  happy  and  youthful  | 
class  which  enjoys  a  rough  life  for  its  own  sake.  Life  in  ' 
Iceland  is  certainly  very  rough,  and  if  it  may  strengthen  I 
the  strong,  it  tries  too  severely  the  weak.  But  he  who  1 
does  not  fear  hardships,  and  penetrates  the  desert  interior, 
or  coasts  the  wild  north-west,  may  rest  assured  that  he  will 
find  a  new  delight  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  literature  of 
the  island,  and  of  the  island  itself  will  carry  away  an  in- 
nfifaceable  impression.  Ineffaceable,  not  only  because  it  is  | 
peculiar,  but  because  it  is  so  simple ;  for  as  respects  nature,  { 


it  is  the  impression  of  an  unchangeable  present;  as  respects 
man,  of  an  unreturning  past.  Iceland  had  a  glorious  dawn, 
and  has  lain  in  twilight  ever  since;  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  she  should  again  be  called  on  to  play  a  part  in  Euro¬ 
pean  history.  But  the  brightness  of  that  dawn  can  never 
fade  entirely  from  her  bills,  or  cease  to  ennoble  the  humble 
lives  of  her  people. 
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“  I  HAVE  often  thought,”  says  Edgar  Poe,  in  his  essay  on 
“  The  Philosophy  of  Composition,”  “  how  interesting  a 
magazine  paper  might  be  written  by  an  author  who  would 
detail,  step  by  step,  the  processes  by  which  any  one  of  his 
compositions  attained  its  ultimate  point  of  completion ;  ” 
and  he  suggests  autorial  vanity  as  the  reason  why  such  a 
paper  has  never  been  executed.  “  Most  writers,  poets  in 
especial,”  he  continues,  “  prefer  having  it  understood  that 
they  compose  by  a  species  of  fine  frenzy  —  an  ecstatic  in¬ 
tuition  —  and  would  positively  shudder  at  letting  the  pub¬ 
lic  take  a  peep  behind  the  scenes.”  The  author  of  “  The 
Raven  ”  has,  for  his  own  part,  he  assures  us,  no  sympathy 
with  this  repugnance,  and  he  describes  in  curious  detail 
how  his  best  known  poetical  work  “  proceeded,  step  by 
step,  to  its  completion  with  the  precision  and  rigid  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  mathematical  problem.”  Having  his  own 
words  for  justification,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  lay  before  the 
public  what  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interesting  :  the  boy¬ 
ish  poems  of  Poe,  as  they  originally  appeared. 

Alany  of  his  biographers  speak  of  a  volume  of  verse  pub¬ 
lished  as  early  as  1827  —  and  1  believe  the  poet  counte¬ 
nanced  that  date  —  but  if  this  is  correct,  the  volume  dis¬ 
appeared  without  leaving  any  trace,  unless  the  delicate 
little  poem  “  To  Helen,”  and  the  lines  from  “  A1  Aaraaf,” 
quoted  by  Lowell,  may  be  accepted  as  genuine  remains  of 
the  booklet.  In  1829, t  according  to  Dr.  Duyckinck,  an¬ 
other  little  volume  was  published,  but  it  does  not  appear 
possible  now  to  obtain  a  copy.  In  1831,  whilst  Poe  was  a 
cadet  at  West  Point  Military  Academy,  the  third  collec¬ 
tion  (accepting  the  publication  of  the  1827  edition  as 
proven),  appeared  *  under  this  description ;  “  Poems  by 
Edgar  A.  Poe.  ‘  Tout  le  monde  a  raison.’  Rochefoucauld. 
Second  edition.”  This  volume,  which,  like  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  was  tor  private  circulation  only,  is  the  one  which  I 
propose  to  analyze.  It  is  dedicated  to  “The  United  States 
Corps  of  Cadets,”  and  the  dedication,  it  appears,  drew 
upon  its  author  the  ridicule  of  his  fellow  students.  An  un¬ 
fortunate,  a  ludicrous  passage  was  picked  out  for  jest,  and 
although  this  little  book  contained  some  of  his  most  exqui¬ 
site  fancies,  and  poems  which  have  won  the  warmest  com¬ 
mendations  of  the  critics  of  both  continents,  it  could  only 
excite  mirth  in  the  minds  of  the  dedicatees.  Says  Gen¬ 
eral  George  W.  Cullum,  a  brother  cadet,  “These  verses 
were  the  source  of  great  merriment  with  us  boys,  who  con¬ 
sidered  the  author  cracked,  and  the  verses  ridiculous  dog¬ 
gerel,”  “  Even  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years,”  continues 
the  veteran,  “  I  can  now  recall  these  absurd  lines  from 
‘  Isabel :  ’  — 

"  ‘  And  this  ray  Is  a  fairy  raj  — 

Did  you  not  say  so,  Isabel  ? 

How  fantastically  it  fell, 

With  a  spiral  twist  and  a  swell. 

And  over  the  wet  grass  rippled  away 
With  a  tinkling  like  a  bell !  ’  ” 

Detached  from  the  remainder  of  the  poem,  it  must  be 
candidly  confessed  that  these  lines  do  not  show  much 
promise,  but  when  it  is  found  that  this  boyish  book  con¬ 
tained  many  poems  since  reprinted  almost  verbatim  amongst 
the  poet’s  matured  works,  and  as  such  deemed  by  the  finest 
critics  worthy  of  the  greatest  lyrists,  the  judgment  of  “  us 
boys  ”  does  not  count  for  much.  That  they  deemed  “  the 
author  cracked  ”  is  not  so  unreasonable :  as  long  ago  as 
the  days  of  Horace,  poet  and  madman  were  considered  syn- 

1  Poemf  ;  Hatch  »nd  Dunoiog,  Baltimort,  1829  i  81  pp. 

>|EIam  Bliss,  New  York,  1881 ;  124  pp. 
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onymous  terms — autinsanit  homo,  aut  versus  facil  —  and 
we  have  pretty  positive  proof  that  there  was  a  vein  of  in¬ 
sanity  in  Poe. 

Dated  West  Point,  1831,  these  tentative  verses  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  prefatory  letter  of  seventeen  pages,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  certain  mystical  B - .  General  Cullum 

supposes  “  B - ”  to  have  been  intended  for  Bulwer,  but 

the  tone  of  the  letter  seems  to  negative  this  supposition,  al¬ 
though  undoubtedly  Poe  had  a  boyish  admiration  for  the 
subsequent  Lord  Lytton,  and  a  few  years  later  we  find  him 
publishing  a  eulogistic  review  of  one  of  the  recently  printed 
works  of  the  author  of  “  Pelham.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  this 
introductory  epistle  contains  some  paragraphs  not  unnote¬ 
worthy,  especially  as  coming  from  so  young  an  author  as 
Pm  then  was.  He  will  not  admit  the  fact  that  “a  good 
critique  on  a  poem  may  be  written  by  one  who  is  no  poet 
himself.”  This,  he  remarks  to  the  unknown  B - ,  “  ac¬ 

cording  to  your  idea  and  mine  of  poetry,  I  feel  to  be  false  — 
the  less  poetical  the  critic,  the  less  just  the  critique,  and  the 
converse.”  He  then  proceeds  to  combat  the  belief  that  pop¬ 
ularity  is  any  evidence  of  a  book’s  intrinsic  value,  and  re¬ 
marks  :  “  You  are  aware  of  the  great  barrier  in  the  path  of 
an  American  writer.  He  is  read,  if  at  all,  in  preference  to 
the  combined  and  established  wit  of  the  world.  I  say  es¬ 
tablished  ;  for  it  is  with  literature  as  with  law  or  empire  — 
an  established  name  is  an  estate  in  tenure,  or  a  throne  in 
possession.  Besides,  one  might  suppose  that  books,  like 
their  authors,  improve  by  travel,  —  their  having  crossed 
the  sea  is,  with  us,  so  CTeat  a  distinction.”  Especially,  it 
miffht  be  added,  when  there  is  no  copyright  to  pay. 

Poe  also  avers  that  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  a 
poet  cannot  form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  own  writings. 
“  Whatever  should  be  deducted  on  the  score  of  self-love,” 
he  suggests,  “  might  be  replaced  on  account  of  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  in  short,  we  have  more  in¬ 
stances  of  false  criticism  than  of  just,  where  one’s  own 
writings  are  the  test,  simply  because  we  have  more  bad 
poets  than  good.”  Referring  to  traditional  evidence  con¬ 
tradictory  to  his  proposition,  he  remarks :  “  By  what  trivial 
circumstances  men  are  often  led  to  assert  what  they  do  not 
really  believe  I  Perhaps  an  inadvertent  word  has  de¬ 
scended  to  posterity.”  And,  alluding  to  Milton’s  averred 
preference  for  his  later  work,  Poe  asserts  that  “  Paradise 
Regained  ”  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  “  Paradise 
Lott,”  and  is  only  supposed  so  to  be  because  men  do  not 
like  epics,  whatever  they  may  say  to  the  contrary,  and 
reading  those  of  Milton  in  their  natural  order,  are  too 
much  wearied  with  the  first  to  derive  any  pleasure  from  the 
second.  “  I  dare  say  Milton  preferred  *  Comus  ’  to  either 
— -  if  so,  justly,”  he  adds,  and  probably  not  without  sympa¬ 
thizers. 

He  next  directs  the  arrows  of  his  sarcams  against  “  the 
heresy  of  the  Lake  school,”  and  with  all  the  petulance  of  a 
boy  declares  :  “  Some  years  ago  I  might  have  been  induced, 
by  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  attempt  a  formal  refuta¬ 
tion  of  their  doctrine.”  He  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that 
the  end  of  our  existence  is  happiness,  not  instruction : 
“  Ceteris  paribus,  he  who  pleases  is  of  more  importance  to 
his  fellow-men  than  he  who  instructs,  since  utility  is  happi¬ 
ness,  and  pleasure  is  the  end  already  obtained  which  in¬ 
struction  is  merely  the  means  of  obtaining.” 

“  Against  the  subtleties  which  would  make  poetry  a  study 
—  not  a  passion,”  pursues  the  fiery-hearteu  lad,  “  it  be¬ 
comes  the  metaphysician  to  reason,  but  the  poet  to  pro¬ 
test,  ”  and  protest  he  does,  “  that  learning  has  little  to  do 
with  the  imagination  —  intellect  with  the  passions  —  or 
age  with  poetry.”  Reverting  to  the  Lake  school :  “  As  to 
Wordsworth,”  says  Poe,  “I  have  no  faith  in' him.  That  he 
had  in  youth  the  feelings  of  a  poet,  I  believe,  for  there 
are  glimpses  of  extreme  delicacy  in  his  writings  (and 
delicacy  is  the  poet’s  own  kingdom  —  his  El  Dorado), 
but  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  better  day  recollected.” 
“  He  was  to  blame  in  wearing  away  his  youth  in  contem¬ 
plation,”  is  the  shrewd  comment  of  this  boy  critic.  He 
cannot  speak  of  Coleridge,  however,  “  but  with  reverence,” 
although  he  deems  “  it  is  lamentable  to  think  that  such  a 
mind  should  be  buried  in  metaphysics,  and,  like  the  Nyotan- 
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thes,  waste  its  perfume  upon  the  night  alone.”  “  In  reading 
his  poetry,  I  tremble  like  one  who  stands  upon  a  volcano,” 
says  our  cadet,  “conscious,  from  the  very  darkness  bursting 
from  the  crater,  of  the  fire  and  light  that  are  weltering 
below.” 

“What  is  poetry V”  exclaims  Poe.  “Poetry!  that 
Proteus-like  idea,  with  as  many  appellations  as  the  nine- 
titled  Corcyra  I  ‘  Give  me,’  I  demanded  of  a  scholar  some 
time  ago  —  ‘  give  me  a  definition  of  poetry.’  ‘  Tres  volon- 
tiers  ;  ’  and  he  proceeded  to  his  library,  brought  me  a  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  overwhelmed  me  with  a  definition.  Shade 
of  the  immortal  Shakespeare  I  I  imagine  to  myself  the 
scowl  of  your  spiritual  eye  upon  the  profanity  of  that 

scurrilous  Ursa  Major.  Think  of  poetry,  dear  B - ,  think 

of  poetry  ;  and  then  think  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  1  Think 
of  all  that  is  airy  and  fairy-like,  and  then  of  all  that  is 
hideous  and  unwieldy ;  think  of  his  huge  bulk,  the  Ele¬ 
phant!  and  then — and  then  think  of  the  ‘Tempest’  — 
the  ‘  Slidsummer  Night’s  Dream  ’  —  Prospero —  Oberon  — 
and  Titania  I  ” 

The  most  remarkable  paragraph  of  this  precocious 
critic’s  long-winded  Introduction  is,  probably’,  the  next, 
wherein  he  proclaims  what  a  poem,  in  bis  opinion,  is  ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  nothing  that  he  afterwards  said  or 
did,  is  there  aught  that  belies  bis  boyish  ideal.  “  A  poem,” 
he  says,  “  is  opposed  to  a  work  of  science  by  having,  for 
its  immediate  object,  pleasure,  not  truth ;  to  romance,  by 
having  for  its  object  an  indefinite  instead  of  a  definite 
pleasure  —  being  a  poem  only  so  far  as  this  object  is  at¬ 
tained  ;  romance  presenting  perceptible  images  with  defi¬ 
nite  poetry,  with  indefinite  sensations,  to  which  end  music  is 
an  essential,  since  the  comprehension  of  sweet  sound  is  our 
most  indefinite  conception.  Music,  when  combined  with  a 
pleasurable  idea,  is  poetry  ;  music  without  the  idea  is  sim¬ 
ply  music ;  the  idea,  without  the  music,  is  prose,  from  its 
very  definiteness.”  Our  paradoxical  young  poet  suras  up 
the  confession  of  his  poetic  faith,  and  with  it,  his  prose  in¬ 
troduction,  by  remarking  that  “  I  have,  dear  B - ,  what 

you,  no  doubt,  perceive,  for  the  metaphysical  poets,  as 
poets,  the  most  sovereign  contempt.  That  they  have  fol¬ 
lowers,”  he  concludes,  “  proves  nothing  :  ” 

“  No  Indian  Prince  has  to  his  palace 
More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows.” 

Having  concluded  his  prose,  Poe  favors  his  readers,  if 
he  had  any,  with  a  poetical  introduction  of  sixty-six  lines : 
a  portion  of  this  is  included  in  the  general  collection  of 
poems  written  in  youth  under  the  title  of  “  Romance." 
The  following  lines  are  a  portion  of  the  cancelled  version : 

For,  being  an  idle  boy  lang  syne, 

Who  read  Anacreon,  and  drank  wine, 

I  early  found  Anacreon  rhymes 
Were  almost  passionate  sometimes. 

And  by  strange  alchemy  of  brain 
His  pleasures  always  turned  to  pain. 

His  naivete  to  wild  desire. 

His  wit  to  love,  his  wine  to  fire. 

And  so  being  young  and  dipt  in  folly 
I  fell  in  love  with  melancholy. 

And  used  to  throw  my  earthly  rest 
And  quiet  all  away  in  jest 
I  could  not  love  except  where  Death 
Was  mingling  his  with  Beauty’s  breath  — 

Or  Hymen,  Time,  and  Destiny 
Were  stalking  between  her  and  me. 

To  the  few  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  true  story  of 
Edgar  Poe’s  life  —  not  the  many  who  know  him  merely 
from  the  slanderous  stories  set  afloat  by  his  implacable 
enemy,  Griswold  —  these,  and  other  omitted  portions,  have 
a  strange  biographical  interest;  they  hint  at  something 
more  than  mere  rhymes.  In  all  these  early  verses,  too,  the 
student  of  his  poems  may  detect  the  same  idiosyncrasies  of 
rhythm,  punctuation,  rhyme,  and  everything  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  work  of  his  maturity,  save  the  refrain,  which 
IS  a  prominent  trait  of  his  latest  compositions. 

“  Israfel  ”  —  the  melodious  —  next  attracts  our  attention, 
in  this  little  book  :  it  has  received  several  finishing  touches 
—  each  an  improvement  —  has  been  expanded  by  seven 
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additional  lines,  and  is  now  included  amongst  the  later 
poems.  Increased  strength  has  been  given  to  several  lines 
faltering  the  position  of  the  words,  but  the  modifications 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant  the  quotation  of  the 
poem  as  it  originally  stood.  The  piece  now  called  “  The 
City  in  the  Sea  ”  next  appears  in  the  book,  and  under  the 
title  of  “  The  Doomed  City.”  Many  and  many  felicitous 
changes  have  taken  place  in  this  fine  poem ;  enough,  Poe 
deemed,  to  abstract  it  from  its  place  amongst  the  juvenile 
poems ;  as  it  now  reads  it  is  five  lines  shorter  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  its  conclusion  has  gained  considerably  by  the 
lappression  of  these  two  concluding  lines :  — 

And  Death  to  some  more  happy  clime 
Shall  give  his  undivided  time. 

We  now  arrive  at  “Fairy  Land;”  the  verse  which  so 
excited  the  merriment  of  Poe’s  fellow  cadets,  and  which 
they  considered  “  ridiculous  doggerel.”  As  this  poem 
DOW  stands  it  is  replete  with  imagination  —  the  soul  of 
poesy ;  but,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  cancelled  portions  are 
weak,  very  weak  for  so  delicately,  so  morbidly  particular 
I  poet  as  was  Edgar  Poe,  and,  although  containing  some 
really  poetic  fantasies,  it  is  only  worthy  preservation  as  a 
relic,  and  as  such  I  quote  a  portion :  — 

Sit  down  beside  me,  Isabel, 

Here,  dearest,  where  the  moonbeams  fell 
Just  now  so  fairy-like  and  well. 

Now  thou  art  dress’d  for  Paradise  I 
I  am  star-stricken  with  thine  eyes  I 


In  my  own  country  all  the  way 
We  can  discover  a  moon  ray 
Which  through  some  tattered  curtain  pries 
Into  the  darkness  of  a  room, 

Is  by  (the  very  source  of  gloom) 

The  motes,  and  dust,  and  flics. 

On  which  it  trembles  and  lies. 

Like  joy  upon  sorrow  I 

“Irene,”  the  next  poem,  having  been  altered  and 
abridged  from  seventy-four  to  sixty -one  lines,  under  the  title 
of  “The  Sleeper,”  was  relegated  to  the  poems  of  manhood. 
The  changes  are  many  and  various,  and  all  testify  to  the 
taste  and  discernment  of  their  .maker.  For  those  desirous 
of  collating  the  lines  with  the  present  version  I  quote  those 
that  have  undergone  the  greatest  change  :  — 

I  stand  beneath  thy  soaring  moon 
At  midnight  in  the  month  of  Jun^. 

An  influence  dewy,  drowsy,  dim, 

Is  dripping  from  yon  golden  rim. 

Gray  towers  are  mouldering  into  rest, 

W rapping  the  fog  around  their  breast. 

Looking  like  Lethe,  see !  the  lake 
A  conscious  slumber  seems  to  take. 

And  would  not  for  the  world  awake. 

The  rosemary  sleeps  upon  the  grave. 

The  lily  lolls  upon  the  wave. 

And  million  cedars  to  and  fro 
Are  rocking  lullabies  as  they  go 
To  the  lone  oak  that  nodding  hangs 
Above  yon  cataract  of  Serangs. 

All  Beauty  sleeps  I  —  And  lo !  where  lies 
With  casement  open  to  the  sktes 
Irene,  with  her  destinies  ! 

And  hark  the  sounds,  so  low  yet  clear 
(Like  music  of  another  sphere). 

Which  steal  within  the  slumberer’s  ear. 

Or  so  appear —  or  so  appear  I 

Oh,  lady  sweet,  how  earnest  thou  here  ? 

Strange  are  thine  eyelids  I  strange  thy  dress  I 
And  strange  thy  glorious  length  of  tress  I 
Sure  thou  art  come  o’er  far-off  seas 
A  wanderer  to  our  desert  trees ! 

Some  gentle  wind  hath  thought  it  right 
To  ope  thy  window  to  the  night. 

And  wanton  airs  from  the  tree  top 
Laughing  through  the  lattice  drop. 

And  wave  this  crimson  canopy. 

So  fitfully,  so  fearfully. 

As  a  banner  o’er  thy  dreaming  eye 


That  o’er  the  floor  and  down  the  wall. 

Like  ghosts  the  shadows  rise  and  fall  — 

Then,  for  thine  own  all  radiant  sake. 

Lady,  awake  1  awake  I  awake  I  .  .  .  . 

“  A  Fsean  ”  follows  next :  as  “  Lenore  ”  it  subsequently 
reappeared  in  the  later  collections,  but  greatly  improved 
in  form  and  rhythm.  The  name  of  “  Lenore  ”  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  afterthought  of  the  poet,  but  it  gives  a  richer 
and  more  melodious  tone  to  the  flowing  verse.  This 
solemn  dirge  was,  I  have  good  authority  for  declaring, 
like  so  much  ot  Poe’s  poetry,  autobiographical:  two  or 
three  persons,  perchance,  know,  or  rather  guess  at,  the 
event  to  which  it  refers,  but  the  full  secret  is,  doubtless,  a 
mystery,  and,  like  the  “  Ilortulus  Animm  ”  of  Grunniger, 
es  lusst  sich  nicht  lessen.  The  verses  were  divided  in  the 
following  manner  originally  :  — 

How  shall  the  burial  rite  be  read  — 

The  solemn  song  be  sung  ! 

A  psean  for  the  loveliest  dead 
That  ever  died  so  young. 

Her  friends  are  gazing  on  her. 

And  on  her  gaudy  bier. 

And  weep  !  —  Oh  1  to  dishonor 
Dead  beauty  with  a  tear  1 

Thus  on  her  coffin  loud  and  long 
1  strike  —  the  murmur  sent 
'I'hrough  the  gray  chambers  to  my  song 
Shall  be  the  accompaniment. 

Thou  died’st  —  in  thy  life’s  June  — 

But  thou  didst  not  die  too  fair  : 

Thou  didst  not  die  too  soon. 

Nor  with  too  calm  an  air. 

From  more  than  friends  on  earth 
Thy  life  and  love  are  riven. 

To  join  the  untainted  mirth 
Of  more  than  thrones  in  heaven. 

Therefore,  to  thee  this  night 
I  will  no  requiem  raise. 

But  waft  thee  on  thy  flight. 

With  a  ptean  of  old  days. 

This  is  followed  by  “  The  Valley  Nis,”  subsequently  re¬ 
duced  to  half  its  original  length,  and  then  re-christened 
“The  Valley  of  Unrest.”  The  excisions  are  so  many,  and 
so  important,  that  I  feel  justified  in  quoting  the  whole 
poem  as  it  read  formerly  :  — 

Far  away —  far  away  — 

Far  away  —  as  far  at  least 
Lies  that  valley  as  the  day 
Down  within  the  golden  East  — 

All  things  lovely  are  they. 

One  and  all,  too  far  away  ? 

It  is  called  the  Valley  Nis  ; 

And  a  Syriac  tale  there  is 
Thereabout  which  Time  hath  said 
Shall  not  be  interpreted : 

Something  about  Satan’s  dart  — 

Something  about  angel  wings  — 

Much  about  a  broken  heart  — 

All  about  unhappy  things. 

But  the  Valley  Nis  at  best 
Means  the  Valley  of  Unrest. 

Once  it  smiled  a  silent  dell 
Where  the  people  did  not  dwell. 

Having  gone  unto  the  wars ; 

And  the  sly,  mysterious  stars. 

With  a  visage  full  of  meaning. 

O’er  th’  unguarded  flowers  were  leaning. 

Or  the  sun  rny  dripp’d  all  red 
Through  tall  tulips  overhead. 

Then  grew  paler  os  it  fell 
On  the  quiet  Asphodel. 

Now  each  visitor  shall  confess 
Nothing  there  is  motionless  — 

Nothing  save  the  airs  (hat  brood 
O’er  the  enchanted  solitude: 

Save  the  airs  with  pinions  furled. 

That  slumber  o’er  that  valley  world. 
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No  wind  in  heaven,  and  lo !  the  trees 
Do  roll  like  seas  in  northern  breeze 
Around  the  stormy  Hebrides  — 

No  wind  in  heaven,  and  clouds  do  fly. 

Hustling  everlastingly, 

Through  the  terror-stricken  sky. 

Hulling  like  a  waterfall 
O’er  th’  horizon’s  fiery  wall  — 

And  Helen,  like  thy  human  eye, 

Low  crouched  on  Earth  some  violets  lie. 

And  nearer  heaven  some  lilies  wave. 

All  banner  like,  above  a  grave. 

And  one  by  one  from  out  their  tops 
Eternal  dews  come  down  in  drops. 

And  one  by  one  from  off  their  stems 
Eternal  dews  come  down  in  gems ! 

Introduced  by  fhe  sonnet  now  styled  “  To  Science,”  fol¬ 
lows  “  A1  Aaraaf  ” —  it  has  been  denuded  of  about  one 
hundred  lines.  “  Tamerlane,”  also,  which  appears  in  the 
volume  has  been  shortened. 

Such,  then,  is  the  little  collection  of  Poe’s  earliest  efforts. 
Valuable  as  an  index  to  the  precocity  of  his  genius,  and 
the  care  with  which  he  elaborated  to  their  ultimate  perfec¬ 
tion  the  poems  he  has  left  us,  they  also  prove  how  his 
genius  grew  with  his  years,  and  cause  us  to  lament  that 
“  events  not  to  be  controlled  ”  prevented  America’s  great¬ 
est  and  most  original  poet  from  continuing  his  efforts  “  in 
what,  under  happier  circumstances,  would  have  been  the 
field  of  his  choice.”  Unfettered  by  sordid  cares  and  do¬ 
mestic  wants,  Edgar  Allan  Poe  might  have  left  the  world 
a  volume  unsurpassed,  jierhaps  une({uallcd,  by  that  of  any 
lyric  poet  that  ever  lived.  But,  alas  1  “  the  paltry  com¬ 
pensations,”  if  not  “the  more  paltry  commendations  of 
mankind,”  are  necessary  for  subsistence,  even  to  the  author 
of  “  The  Raven,”  and  we  have  to  rest  and  be  thankful  for 
the  half  dozen  or  so  poems  which  were  all  that  the  rt»  an- 
gusta  dona  permitted  his  riper  manhood  to  produce. 
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IN  FOUR  CHAPTF.RS.  —  CHAPTER  I. 

Old  Tony  Spence  kept  a  second-hand  book  shop  at  the 
corner  of  a  back  street  in  the  busy  town  of  Smokeford ;  a 
brown,  dingy  little  place  with  dusty  windows,  through 
which  the  light  came  feebly  and  yellowly.  From  the  door 
one  could  peer  down  the  narrow  interior,  with  its  book- 
lined  walls  and  strip  of  counter,  to  the  twinkling  fire  at 
the  far  end,  where  the  old  fellow  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  por¬ 
ing  over  ancient  editions,  and  making  acquaintance  with 
the  latest  ac({uisitions  to  his  stock.  He  was  a  dreamy- 
looking  old  man,  with  a  parchment-like  face  and  a  snuff- 
colored  coat,  and  seemed  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  the 
books  among  which  he  lived,  with  their  dusty- brown  covers 
and  pages  yellowed  by  time.  He  had  been  a  schoolmaster 
in  his  youth,  and  had  wandered  a  good  deal  about  the 
world,  and  picked  up  odds  and  ends  of  a  queer  kind  of 
knowledge.  Of  late  years  he  had  developed  a  literary 
turn,  and  now  and  again  gave  forth  to  hU  generation  a 
book  full  of  quaint  conceits,  a  sort  of  mosaic  fragment  of 
some  of  the  scraps  of  knowledge  and  observation  stored  up 
in  his  brain,  which  was  as  full  of  incongruous  images  as  a 
curiosity  shop.  In  the  morning  he  used  to  turn  out  of  his 
shuttered  dwelling  about  six,  when  there  was  light,  and  go 
roving  out  of  the  town  to  the  downs  beyond  it,  where  he 
would  stroll  along  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  his 
head  thrown  upward,  musing  over  many  things  he  found 
puzzling,  and  some  that  he  found  delightful  in  the  world. 

His  house  consisted  of  four  chambers,  and  a  kitchen 
above  a  ladder-like  stair,  which  led  up  out  of  the  book¬ 
shelves  ;  and  his  family  of  an  ancient  housekeeper,  a  large 
tom-cat,  and  his  daughter  Hetty,  soon  to  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  young  girl,  the  child  of  his  dead  sister, 
to  whom  he  had  promised  to  give  a  shelter  for  a  time. 
Hett/  was  often  both  hands  and  eyes  to  him,  and  wrote 
down  oddities  at  his  dictation  when  the  evening  candles 
burned  too  faintly,  or  his  spectacles  had  got  dim  —  oddi¬ 


ties  whose  flavor  was  not  seldom  sharpened  or  sweetened 
by  the  sentiment  or  wit  of  the  amanuensis. 

“  That’s  not  mine,  Hetty ;  that’s  your  own !  ”  the  old 
man  would  cry. 

“  Only  to  try  how  it  would  go,  father.” 

“  ’Tis  good,  my  little  girl;  go  on.” 

And  thus  in  scribbling  on  rusty  foolscap,  and  poring  into 
musty  volumes,  tending  a  small  roof-garden,  and  sketching 
fancies  in  the  chimney-corner,  Hetty  had  grown  to  be  a 
woman  almost  without  knowing  it. 

She  possessed  her  father's  good  sense,  with  more  imag¬ 
ination  than  was  ever  owned  by  the  bookseller.  She  saw 
pictures  with  closed  eyes,  and  wove  her  thoughts  in  a  sort 
of  poetry  which  never  got  written  down,  giving  audience 
to  strange  assemblages  in  her  dingy  chamber,  where  a 
faded  curtain  of  tawny  damask  did  duty  for  arras,  and 
some  rich  dark  wood-cuts  pasted  on  the  brown  walls  stood 
for  gems  of  the  old  masters  in  her  eyes.  Lying  on  her 
bed  with  bunds  folded  and  eyes  wide  open,  she  first  dec¬ 
orated  then  peopled  her  room,  while  the  moonshine  glim¬ 
mered  across  the  shadows  that  hung  from  roof  and  beam. 
Sleep  always  surprised  her  in  fantastic  company,  and  with 
gorgeous  surroundings,  but  waking  found  her  contented 
with  her  realities.  She  was  out  of  her  window  early, 
tending  the  flowers  which  flourished  wonderfully  between 
sloping  roofs,  in  a  nook  where  the  chimneys  luckily  stood 
aside,  as  if  to  let  the  sun  in  across  many  obstacles  upon  the 
garden. 

One  summer  morning  she  was  admiring  the  crimson  and 
yellow  of  a  fine  tulip  which  had  just  opened,  when  a  younv 
man  appeared,  threading  his  way  out  of  a  distance  of 
house-tops,  stepping  earefully  along  the  leads  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  Hetty’s  flower-beds,  and  smiling  to  see  her  kneel¬ 
ing  on  the  tiles  of  a  sloping  roof  and  clinging  to  a  chimney 
for  support.  He  carried  in  his  hand  a  piece  of  half-sculp¬ 
tured  wood  and  an  instrument  for  carving.  Hetty,  looking 
up,  greeted  him  with  a  happy  smile,  and  he  sat  on  the 
roof  beside  her,  and  praised  the  tulips  and  chipped  his 
wood,  while  the  sun  rose  right  above  the  chimneys,  and 
gilded  the  red-tiled  roofs  and  flamed  through  the  wreaths 
of  smoke  that  went  silently  curling  up  to  heaven  above 
their  heads,  like  the  incense  of  morning  prayer  out  of  the 
dwellings. 

“  1  have  got  a  pret^  idea  for  vour  carving,”  said  Hetty, 
still  gazing  into  the  flower  as  if  she  saw  her  fancy  there. 
“  I  dreamed  last  night  of  a  beautiful  face,  half  wrapped 
up  in  lilies,  like  a  vision  of  Undine.  I  shall  sketch  it  for 
you  this  evening,  and  you  will  see  what  you  can  make 
of  it.”  ' 

“  What  a  useful  wife  you  will  be  1  ”  said  the  young 
man.  “  If  I  do  not  become  a  skilful  artist  it  need  not  be 
for  want  of  help.  Even  your  dreams  you  turn  to  account 
for  me.” 

“  They  are  not  dreams,”  said  Hetty,  merrily.  “  They 
are  adventures.  A  broomstick  arrives  for  me  at  the  win¬ 
dow  here  at  night,  and  I  am  travelling  round  the  world  on 
it  when  you  are  asleep.  I  visit  very  queer  places,  and  see 
things  that  I  could  not' describe  to  you.  But  I  take  care 
to  pick  up  anything  that  seems  likely  to  be  of  use.” 

Hetty  stood  up  and  leaned  back  laughingly  against  the 
red-brick  chimney,  with  the  morning  sunshine  falling  all 
around  her.  She  was  not  very  handsome,  but  looked  now 
quite  beautiful,  with  her  smiling  gray  eyes  and  spiritual 
forehead,  and  the  dimples  all  a- quiver  in  her  soft  pale 
cheeks.  She  had  not  yet  bound  up  her  dark  hair  for  the 
day,  and  it  lay  like  a  rich  mantle  over  her  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders. 

“  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  something,  Hetty.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  abroad,  and  see  the  carvings  in 
the  churches ;  and  we  might  live  awhile  in  the  Tyrol,  aud 
learn  something  there.” 

“  Oh,  Anthony  1  ”  the  girl  clasped  her  hands  softly  to¬ 
gether,  and  gazed  at  her  lover.  “  Is  it  possible  we  could 
have  been  born  for  such  good  fortune  ?  ” 

Anthony  was  a  young  man  who  had  come  to  the  town 
without  friends,  to  learn  furniture-making,  and  developing 
a  taste  for  carving  in  wood,  had  turned  his  attention  to 
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(bat,  instead  of  to  the  coarser  part  of  the  business.  His 
love  of  reading  had  led  him  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  old  book-man  and  his  daughter.  Evening  after  even¬ 
ing  he  had  parsed,  poring  over  Tony  Spence’s  stores,  and 
^wing  to  look  on  the  book-lined  chimney-corner  as  his 
borne.  He  and  Hetty  had  been  plighted  since  Christmas, 
and  it  was  now  J  une. 

That  evening,  when  the  evening  meal  was  spread  in  the 
littincr-room  above  the  shops,  Anthony  came  up  the  ladder 
out  of  the  book-shelves,  just  as  Hetty  appeared  at  another 
door  carrying  a  dish  of  pancakes.  The  old  man  was  in 
his  chair  by  the  fire,  his  spectacles  otf  duty  thrust  up  into 
his  hair,  gazing  between  the  bars,  ruminating  over  some¬ 
thing  that  Hetty  had  told  him. 

<•  So,”  he  said,  looking  up  from  under  his  shaggy  brows, 
IS  Anthony  sat  down  before  him  at  the  fire,  “  So  you  want 
to  be  off  to  travel  I  It’s  coming  true  what  I  told  you  the 
dav  you  asked  me  for  Hetty.  I  said  you  were  a  rover, 
didn’t  I V  ” 

“Yes,”  said  Anthony,  smiling  and  tossing  back  his  hair, 
“but  you  meant  a  different  kind  of  a  rover.  I  have  not 
moved  from  Hetty.  1  shall  not  move  a  mile  without  Hetty. 
And  yon  too,  sir,  you  must  come  with  us.” 

Old  Spence  lay  back  in  bis  chair,  and  peered  through 
half-closed  eyes  at  the  speaker.  Anthony  had  a  bright 
keen  face,  with  rapidly  changing  expressions,  spoke  quickly 
and  decidedly,  with  a  charm  in  his  pleasant  voice,  and  had 
a  general  look  of  skilfulness  and  cleverness  about  him. 
There  was  not  to  be  seen  in  his  eyes  that  patient  dreamy 
light  which  is  shed  from  the  soul  of  the  artist ;  but  that 
was  in  Hetty’s  eyes,  ami  would  be  supplied  to  him  now 
and  evermore  to  make  him  really  a  poet  in  his  craft. 
Hetty’s  fancies  were  to  be  woven  into  his  carvings  that  he 
might  be  famous. 

“I  don’t  know  about  breaking  up  and  going  abroad,” 
said  the  old  book-worm.  “  I’m  too  old  for  it.  I'm  afraid. 
Leaving  the  chimney  corner,  and  floating  away  off  into  the 
Nibelungen  Land  I  You  two  must  go  without  me,  if  go 
you  must.” 

“I  will  not  leave  you  alone,  father,”  said  Hetty. 

“  And  I  will  not  go  without  Hetty,”  said  Anthony.  “  In 
the  meantime,  just  for  play,  let  us  look  over  the  maps  and 
guide-books.”  , 

These  were  brought  down,  and  after  some  poring  the 
old  man  fell  asleep,  and  the  young  people  pursued  their 
way  from  town  to  town  aud  from  village  to  village,  across 
mountains  and  rivers,  till  they  finally  settled  themselves  in 
the  Bavarian  Tyrol.  From  a  pretty  home  they  could  see 
pine-covered  peaks  and  distant  glaciers,  and  within  doors 
they  possessed  many  curious  things  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed. 

“  And  I  wonder  if  the  mountains  are  so  blue  and  the 
lakes  of  that  wonderful  jasper  color  which  we  see  in  pic¬ 
tures,”  said  Hetty.  “  How  beautiful  life  must  be  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  I  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Anthony,  “  and  Hetty,  you  shall  wear  a 
round-peaked  hat  with  silver  tassels  on  the  brim,  and  your 
hair  in  two  long  plaits  coming  down  your  back.  ’Tis  well 
you  have  such  splendid  hair,”  he  said,  touching  her  heavy 
braids  with  loving  pride  in  his  eyes  and  finger-ends. 

Hetty  blushed  with  delight  and  looked  all  round  the 
familiar  room,  seeing  blue  mountains  and  dizzy  villages 
perched  on  heights,  people  in  strange  eostumes,  brass- 
capped  steeples,  and  strange  wooden  shrines,  all  lying 
before  her  under  a  glittering  sun.  Twilight  was  falling, 
the  homely  objects  in  the  room  were  getting  dim,  the 
dream-world  was  round  her,  and  with  her  hand  in  An¬ 
thony’s  she  could  imagine  that  they  two  were  already 
roaming  through  its  labyrinths  together.  It  was  not  that 
in  reality  she  could  have  quitted  the  old  home  without 
regret ;  but  the  home  was  still  there,  and  the  visions  of  the 
future  had  only  floated  in  to  beautify  it.  They  had  not 
[,  pushed  away  the  old  walls,  but  oflly  covered  them  with 

i  bloom. 

The  love  of  Anthony  and  Hetty  was  singularly  fitting. 
He  had  gradually  and  deliberately  chosen  to  draw  her  to 
him  for  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  his  life ;  his  character 


was  all  restlessness,  and  hers  was  full  of  repose.  She  re¬ 
freshed  him,  and  the  sight  of  her  face  and  sound  of  her 
voice  were  as  necessary  to  him  as  his  daily  bread.  Hetty’s 
was  that  spiritual  love  which  spins  a  halo  of  light  round  the 
creature  that  leans  upon  it,  and  garners  everything  sweet 
to  feed  a  holy  fire  that  is  to  burn  through  all  eternity.  In 
the  hush  of  her  nature  a  bird  of  joy  was  perpetually  sing¬ 
ing,  and  its  music  was  heard  by  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  her.  No  small  clouds  of  selfishness  came  between  her 
and  the  sun.  She  knew  her  meetness  for  Anthony  and  her 
usefulness  to  his  welfare,  and  this  knowledge  lay  at  the  root 
of  her  content. 

It  was  quite  dusk,  and  the  scrubby  lines  on  the  maps 
which  marked  the  mountains  of  Hetty’s  dreamland  were 
no  longer  discernible  to  peering  eyes,  when  a  faint  tinkling 
was  heard  from  the  shop-bell  below.  The  lovers  did  not 
mind  it.  It  might  be  a  note  from  the  little  brazen  belfry 
up  among  the  pines  against  the  Tyrolese  sky,  or  from  the 
chiming  necklace  of  a  mule  plodding  along  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  or  from  the  tossing  head  of  the  leader  of  a  herd 
on  a  neighboring  Alp ;  or  it  might  be  the  little  pot-boy 
bringing  the  beer  for  Sib’s  supper.  Sib,  the  old  serving- 
woman,  had  come  to  the  latter  conclusion,  for  she  was 
heard  descending  by  a  back  way  to  open  the  door. 

After  an  interval  of  some  minutes  there  was  a  sound  of 
feet  ascending  the  ladder,  and  the  door  of  the  sitting  room 
was  thrown  open.  The  light  figure  of  a  girl  appeared  in 
the  doorway,  and  behind  followed  Sib,  holding  a  lamp 
above  her  head. 

“  Who  is  it  ?  ”  cried  Hetty,  springing  forward.  “  Ah,  it 
must  be  Primula,  my  cousin  from  the  country.  Come  in, 
dear ;  you  are  welcome  1  ”  and  she  threw  an  arm  round  the 
glimmering  figure  and  drew  it  into  the  room.  “  Sib,  put 
down  the  lamp  and  get  some  supper  for  her.  Father,  wake 
up  I  here  is  your  niece  at  last.  Tell  us  about  your  jour- 
nev,  cousin,  and  let  me  take  your  bonnet.” 

Hetty  took  the  girl's  hat  off,  and  stood  wondering  at  the 
beauty  of  her  visitor. 

Primula’s  father  had  brought  her  up  in  a  country  village 
where  he  had  died  and  left  her.  She  had  come  to  her 
uncle,  w'no  had  off'ered  to  place  her  with  a  dressmaker  in 
Smokeford.  The  fashions  of  Smokefbrd  would  be  eagerly 
sought  at  Moor-edge,  and  it  was  expected  that  Primula 
woul<l  make  a  good  livelihood  on  her  return,  with  her  thim¬ 
ble  in  her  pocket  and  her  trade  at  her  finger-ends. 

She  had  been  named  by  a  hedgerow-loving  mother,  who 
dieil  eighteen  years  ago  in  the  spring-time,  and  left  her 
newly-born  infant  behind  her  in  the  budding  world.  The 
motherless  girl  had,  as  if  by  an  instinct  of  nature,  grown 
up  to  womanhood  modelled  on  her  mother’s  fancy  for  the 
delicate  flower  whose  name  she  bore.  She  had  glistening 
yellow  hair,  lying  in  smooth  uneven-edged  folds  across  her 
low  fair  forehead.  A  luiuid  light  lay  under  the  rims  of  her 
heavy  white  eyelids,  and  over  all  her  features  there  was  a 
mellow  and  exquisite  paleness,  warmed  only  by  the  faint¬ 
est  rose-blush  on  her  cheeks  and  lips.  She  wore  a  very 
straight  and  faded  calico  gown,  her  shawl  was  darned,  and 
her  straw  hat  was  burned  by  the  sun. 

“She  is  very  lovely — prettier  far  than  I,”  thought 
Hetty,  with  that  slight  pang  which  even  a  generous  young 
girl  may  feel  for  a  moment  when  she  sees  another  by  her 
side  who  must  make  her  look  homely  in  the  eyes  of  her 
lover.  “  But  I  will  not  envy  her,  1  will  love  her  instead,” 
was  the  next  thought ;  and  she  threw  her  arms  round  the 
stranger  and  kissed  her. 

Primula  seemed  surprised  at  the  embrace. 

“  I  did  not  think  you  would  be  so  glad  to  see  me,”  she 
said.  “  People  said  you  would  find  me  a  deal  of  trouble.” 

Old  Spence  was  now  awake  and  taking  his  share  in  the 
scene. 

“  Bless  me  I  bless  me  I  ”  he  cried,  “  you  are  like  your 
mother !  a  sweet  woman,  but  with  no  brains  at  all,  nor 
strength  of  mind.  Nay,  don’t  cry,  child  1  I  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  you.  1  have  a  way  of  my  own  of  speaking  out  my 
thoughts.  Hetty  does  not  mind  it,  nor  must  you.” 

Primula  was  trembling,  and  had  begun  to  cry;  and  Hetty 
and  Anthony  drew  nearer  and  comforted  her. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

“  This  is  a  dull  place,  after  all,”  said  Primula  next  day, 
when  Hetty,  having  shown  her  everything  in  the  house, 
took  her  a  walk  through  the  best  streets  to  see  the  shops. 
'*  1  thought  that  in  a  town  one  would  see  gay  ladies  walking 
about,  and  soldiers  in  red  coats,  sud  a  great  deal  of  amuse¬ 
ment  ^oing  on  about  us.  Moor-edge  is  as  good  nearly,  and 
there  isn’t  so  much  smoke.” 

“  You  thought  it  was  a  city,”  said  Hetty,  laughing.  “  I 
never  thought  about  it  being  dull,  but  perhaps  it  is.  We 
have  gay  ladies  in  Smokeford,  but  they  do  not  walk  about 
in  the  streets.  You  may  meet  them  sometimes  in  their 
carriages.  It  is  a  manufacturing  town,  and  that  makes  the 
smoke.  I  don’t  wonder  at  all  that  Moor-edge  should  be 
prettier.” 

“  Ob,  there  is  a  lady  I  Look  at  her  hat  I  and  there  is 
certainly  embroidery  on  her  dress.  1  should  like  a  dress 
like  that,  only  I’ve  got  no  money.  Do  you  never  see  any 
company  in  your  house,  cousin  Hetty  'i  ” 

“  Anthony  comes  oflen,”  said  Hetty,  happily,  “  and 
others  come  in  and  out,  but  we  have  nothing  you  could  call 
company.  You  will  see  more  of  life  when  you  go  to  the 
milliner’s.  There  will  be  other  young  girls,  and  you  will 
find  it  pleasant” 

“  I  ought  to  have  a  better  dress  to  go  in,”  said  Primula. 
"  All  the  girls  in  the  shops  are  nicely  dressed.  Have  you 
got  any  money,  cousin  Hetty  ?  ”  she  added,  hesitatingly. 

Hetty  blushed  and  was  embarrassed  for  a  moment.  She 
had  indeed  a  pound,  the  savings  of  years,  about  the  expend¬ 
ing  of  which  she  had  made  many  a  scheme  —  a  present  for 
her  father  or  for  Anthony,  she  had  not  quite  decided. 
Well,  here  was  her  cousin  who  wanted  clothing.  She 
could  not  refuse  her. 

“  I  have  a  pound,”  said  Hetty,  faintly,  “  and  you  can 
buy  what  you  please  with  it.” 

“  Oh,  thank  you,”  said  her  cousin.  “  Let  us  go  in  and 
buy  the  dress  at  once  I  ”  And  they  went  into  the  finest 
shop,  where  the  counter  was  soon  covered  with  materials 
for  their  choice. 

“  This  lilac  is  charming,”  said  Primula,  longingly. 
“  What  a  pity  it  is  so  dear.” 

”  The  gray  is  almost  as  nice,”  said  Hetty ;  “  and  I  assure 
you  it  will  wear  much  better.” 

“  Do  you  think  you  have  got  five  shillings  more  ?  ” 
pleaded  Primula.  “  'The  lilac  is  so  much  prettier  I  ” 

**  No,”  said  Hetty  in  distress ;  “  indeed  I  have  not  a 
penny  nore.” 

'*  'The  young  lady  can  pay  me  at  some  other  time,”  said 
the  shopman,  seeing  the  grieved  look  on  Primula’s  face. 

“  Oh,  thank  you  I  ”  murmured  Primula,  gazing  at  him 
gratefully. 

“  No,  no,  cousin ;  you  must  not  indeed  think  of  going 
into  debt,”  said  Hetty.  “  Come  home  and  let  us  talk  about 
it.” 

"  Ah,  I  shall  never  get  it,”  said  Primula,  with  a  heavy 
sigh,  and  the  tears  rushed  into  her  eyes. 

“  I  will  take  off  the  five  shillings,”  said  the  fascinated 
hopman.  You  may  have  the  lilac  for  the  same  price  as 
he  gray.” 

Primula  blushed  scarlet,  and  murmured  some  tremulous 
enraptured  thanks ;  and  the  shopman  bowed  her  out  of  the 
sh^  with  the  parcel  in  her  arms. 

I^ough  Primula  Was  going  to  be  a  dressmaker,  Hetty 
had  to  make  this  particular  dress.  “  I  don’t  know  how  to 
do  it  yet.  cousin,”  said  Primula ;  “  at  least  not  the  cutting 
out.”  When  the  cutting  out  was  donb,  the  owner  of 
the  dress  was  not  at  ail  inclined  for  the  trouble  of 
sewing  it.  Hetty  had  turned  her  room  into  a  work-room, 
and  stitched  with  good-will,  while  the  new  inmate  of  the 
chamber  sat  on  the  little  bed  which  had  been  set  up  for  her 
own  accommodation  in  the  corner,  and  entertained  Hetty 
with  her  prattle  about  the  life  at  Moor-edge,  the  number 
of  the  neighbors’  cows,  and  tbe  flavor  of  tbeir  butter ;  the 
dances  on  the  green  in  summer-time,  the  pleasure  of  being 
elected  Queen  6f  tbe  May.  When  the  dress  was  finished 
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and  put  on.  Primula  willingly  took  her  steps  to  a  house  in 
a  prominent  street,  with  “  Miss  Betty  Flounce  ”  on  a  brass 
late  on  the  door,  and  was  stared  at  on  her  first  appearance 
y  all  the  new  apprentices,  who  never  bad  iiad  eo  pretty  a 
creature  among  them  before. 

Summer  was  past,  and  the  dark  evenings  had  begun. 

“  Anthony,”  said  Hetty  one  day,  “  Your  work-place  is 
near  to  Primula’s.  Could  you  call  for  her  every  evening 
and  bring  her  home  ?  ” 

Anthony  changed  color,  and  looked  at  Hetty  in  surprise. 

“  Not  if  it  annoys  you,”  said  Hetty,  quickly  ;  “  but  I 
don’t  think  you  would  find  it  much  trouble.  She  is  greatly 
remarked  in  the  streets,  and  some  one  who  calls  himself  a 
gentleman  has  been  following  her  about  lately.” 

Anthony  frowned.  “  I  ^ould  not  wonder,”  he  said, 
angrily ;  she  is  a  thoughtless  creature.” 

“  You  need  not  be  so  hard  on  her,”  said  Hetty.  “  She 
is  soft  and  childlike,  and  does  not  know  how  to  speak  to 
people  and  frighten  them  ofi*.” 

“  Well,  I  wHl  be  her  knight,  only  to  please  you,”  said 
Anthony.  “  And  see,  here  is  the  carving  of  the  design  oat 
of  your  dream.  Don’t  you  remember  ?  ” 

“  The  face  among  the  lilies  1  ”  cried  Hetty  examining  it 
“  And  it  has  turned  out  quite  beautiful.  Why,  Anthony,! 
declare  it  looks  like  Primula  1  ” 

”  So  it  does,  indeed,”  said  Anthony,  turning  away. 

“  I  suppose  her  face  must  have  come  in  my  dreams,”  said 
Hetty,  “  for  I  never  had  seen  her  when  this  was  designed. 

I  have  heard  of  dreams  foreshadowing  things,  but  I  never 
believed  it.  However,  you  could  not  have  a  lovelier  model, 

I  am  sure.” 

”  No,”  said  Anthony  ;  and  thenceforth  he  called  for 
Primula  every  evening  and  brought  her  home.  Sometimes 
Hetty  came  to  meet  them ;  more  often  she  remained  at 
home  to  have  the  tea  ready.  At  first  Primula  did  not  like 
being  so  escorted,  for  she  bad  made  many  acquaintances, 
and  bad  been  accustomed  to  stop  and  say  good  evening  to 
various  friends  whom  she  met  on  her  way  from  Miss 
Flounce’s  door.  And  Anthony  walked  by  her  side  like  a 
policeman,  and  kept  everybody  at  a  distance.  But  she  had 
to  submit 

”  Hetty,”  said  Anthony,  one  day,  when  things  had  gone 
on  like  this  for  some  time,  “  don’t  you  think  it  is  time  she 
was  going  home  ?  ” 

“  What  I  Primula  ?  ”  cried  Hetty,  surprised.  “  Why, 
no;  she  does  not  think  of  it :  nor  we,  neither  t  ” 

“  She  is  sometimes  in  tbe  way,”  said  Anthony  moodily. 

”  1  never  saw  you  so  unkind,”  said  Hetty.  ”  Poor  little 
Primula,  whom  everybody  loves  I  ” 

”  You  and  I  are  not  the  same  to  each  other  since  she 
came.” 

“  Oh,  ,4nthony  1  ” 

“  We  never  have  any  private  talks  together  now.  You 
never  speak  as  you  used,  because  Primula  is  present,  and 
she  does  not  understand  you.” 

“  I  have  noticed  that,”  said  Hetty  ;  “  but  I  thought  yon 
did  not.  1  believed  it  was  not  my  fault.  You  often  talk  te 
Primula  about  tbe  things  that  please  her.  I  thought  it 
seemed  to  amuse  you,  and  so  I  was  content.” 

Anthony  lifted  Hetty’s  little  brown  hand  off  the  table, 
and  kissed  it ;  then  he  turned  away  without  another  word, 
and  went  out  of  the  house. 

The  kitchen  was  a  pleasant  enough  place  that  evening, 
with  firelight  twinkling  on  the  lattice-windows;  coppers 
glinting  on  the  walls;  Hetty  making  cakes  at  a  long  table; 
Anthony  smoking  in  the  chimney-corner;  while  Primula 
moved  about  with  a  sort  of  frolicsome  grace  of  her  own, 
teasing  Hetty  and  prattling  to  Anthony,  playing  tricks  on 
the  cat,  and  provoking  old  Sib,  by  taking  liberties  with  the 
bellows  to  make  sparks  fly  up  the  chimney.  She  stole  some 
dough  from  Hetty,  and  kneaded  it  into  a  grotesque-looking 
face,  glancing  roguishly  at  Anthony,  while  she  shaped  eyei 
and  nose  and  mouth.  * 

”  What  are  you  doing,  you  foolish  kitten  ?  ”  said  Anthony, 
taking  the  pipe  from  his  lips. 

“  Making  a  model  for  your  carving,  sir,”  and  Primuls 
I  displayed  her  handiwork. 
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» Bake  it,”  saitf  Anthony,  “  and  let  me  eat  it ;  and  who  I 
knows  but  it  may  fill  me  with  inspiration.”  ] 

Primula  laughed  gayly,  and  proceeded  to  obey  ;  and 
Hetty  looked  over  her  shoulder  to  enjoy  the  ridiculous  scene 
which  followed. 

« It  was  a  sweet  face  certainly,”  said  Anthony.  And 
Primula  clapped  her  hands  with  glee  at  the  joke. 

Anthony  put  away  his  pipe  and  seemed  ready  for  more 
play.  It  was  no  wonder,  Hetty  had  said,  that  he  seemed 
to  like  Primula’s  nonsense. 

By  this  time  Primula  had  learned  to  find  Smokeford  a 
pleasant  place.  Her  beautiful  face  became  well  known  as 
she  passed  through  the  streets  to  and  from  her  work. 
Young  artisans  and  shopkeepers  began  to  look  out  of  their 
open  doors  at  the  hour  for  her  passing,  and  idle  gentlemen 
nding  about  the  town  did  not  fail  to  take  note  of  her.  Her 
companions  were  jealous,  her  mistress  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  progress  of  her  work,  and  the  head  of  the  little  appren- 
tice  was  nearly  turned  with  vanity. 

One  night  Hetty,  going  into  her  bed-room,  found  Primula 
at  the  glass  fastening  a  handsome  pair  of  gold  ear-rings  in 
her  ears. 

“  Oh,  Prim  I  ”  cried  Hetty,  in  amazement.  “  Why,  where 
did  you  get  anything  so  costly  ?  ” 

“From  a  friend,”  said  Primula,  smiling,  and  shaking  her 
head  so  that  the  ear-rings  flashed  in  her  ears.  “  From  some 
one  who  likes  me  very  much.” 

“Oh,  Primula  I  ” 

“  How  cross  you  are,  Hetty ;  you  needn’t  envy  me,”  said 
Primula,  rubbing  one  of  her  treasures  carelessly  against  her 
sleeve.  “  I’ll  lend  them  to  you  any  time  you  like.” 

“  You  know  I  am  not  envious,  cousin.  You  know  I  mean 
that  it  was  wrong  of  you  to  take  them.” 

“  Why  'I  ”  pouted  Primula ;  “  they  were  not  stolen.  The 
person  wlyo  gave  them  is  a  gentleman,  and  has  plenty  of 
money  to  buy  what  he  likes.” 

“Oh,  you  silly  child  I'  You  are  a  baby  I  Don’t  you 
know  that  you  ought  not  to  take  jewelry  from  any  gentle¬ 
man  ?  ” 

“You  are  unkind,  unkind  I”  sobbed  Primula,  with  the 
tears  rolling  down  the  creamy  satin-smooth  cheeks  that 
Hetty  liked  to  kiss  and  pinch.  “  Why  do  you  get  so  angry 
and  call  me  names  ?  I  will  go  home  to  Moor-edge  and  not 
annoy  you  any  more.” 

“  Nonsense,  Prim  !  I  won’t  call  you  baby  unless  you  de¬ 
serve  it.  Do  you  know  the  address  of  the  gentleman  who 
gave  these  to  you  ?  You  must  send  them  back  at  once.” 

Primula  knew  the  address,  but  vowed  she  would  keep  her 
property.  He  bought  them,  he  gave  them  to  her,  and  there 
was  nothing  wrong  about  it.  Hetty  gave  up  talking  to  her 
and  went  to  bed,  and  Primula  cried  herself  to  sleep  with 
the  treasures  under  her  pillow.. 

The  next  day  Hett^,  in  some  distress,  consulted  Anthony 
about  Primula’s  ear-rings.  Anthony  was  greatly  disturbed 
about  the  matter. 

“  I  will  talk  to  her,”  he  said ;  “  leave  her  to  me,  and  I  will 
make  her  give  them  back.”  And  he  spent  an  hour  alone 
with  her,  breaking  down  her  stubborn  childish  will.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  returned  to  Hetty,  flushed  and  tri¬ 
umphant —  looking  as  if  he  had  been  routing  an  army,  and 
bearing  in  bis  hand  a  little  box  containing  tbe  ear-rings 
and  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  Primula  had  scrawleil  some 
words.  'The  present  went  back  to  its  donor,  and  Primula 
was  sulky  for  a  week. 

One  evening  when  the  spring  was  coming  round  again, 
Anthonjr  called  as  usual  for  Primula,  but  found  that  she 
had  left  the  work-room  early,  as  if  for  home.  Arrived  at 
the  old  book  shop  he  learned  that  she  bad  not  returned 
there  since  leaving,  as  usual,  in  the  morning  for  her  work. 

“  She  has  gone  for  a  walk  with  some  of  her  companions,” 
raggested  Hetty, 

“  She  went  alone,”  replied  Anthony ;  and  he  thought  of 
the  ear-rings.  “  I  must  go  and  look  for  her.” 

Outside  the  town  of  Smokeford  there  were  some  pleasant 
downs,  where,  in  fine  weather,  the  townspeople  loved  to 
turn  out  for  an  evening  walk.  It  was  too  early  in  the  sea- 
aon  as  yet  for  such  strollers;  and  yet  Anthony’,  when  be 


had  gone  a  little  way  on  the  grass,  could  descry  two  figures 
moving  slowly  along  in  the  twilight.  These  were  Primula 
and  the  gentleman  who  had  given  her  the  ear-rings;  a 
person  whom  Anthony  had  been  watching  very  closely  for 
some  time  past,  whom  he  had  often  perceived  following 
upon  Primula’s  steps,  and  whom,  for  his  own  part,  he  de¬ 
tested  and  despised. 

“  Primula  1  ”  he  said,  walking  up  to  the  young  girl  and 
ignoring  her  companion,  “come  hornet  It  is  too  late  fbr 
you  to  be  here  unprotected.” 

Primula  pouted  and  hung  her  head. 

“  The  young  lady  is  not  unprotected,”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man,  smiling.  “  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you'/  ” 

“  I  am  her  nearest  masculine  friend,”  said  Anthony, 
wrathfully ;  “  I  stand  here  at  present  in  her  father’s  place.” 

The  gentleman  laughed.  “  Y’ou  are  too  young  to  be  her 
father,”  he  said.  “  Go  away,  young  man,  and  I  will  bring 
her  safely  to  her  home  when  she  wishes  to  go.” 

“  Primula,”  said  Anthony,  white  with  anger,  “  go  yonder 
directly  to  the  tree,  and  wait  there  till  I  join  you.”  The 
girl,  terrified  out  of  her  senses,  turned  and  fled  as  she  was 
bidden  ;  the  gentleman  raised  his  stick  to  strike  this  inso¬ 
lent  tradesman  who  bad  dared  to  defy  him ;  but  before  it 
could  descend,  Anthony  had  grappled  with  him.  There 
was  a  struggle,  and  Primula’s  admirer  lay  stretched  on  the 
green. 

Anthony  brought  home  the  truant  in  silence,  and  for 
many  days  he  came  in  and  out  of  the  house  and  did  not 
speak  to  her.  Primula  sulked  and  fretted  and  was  miser¬ 
able  because  Anthony  looked  so  crossly  at  her.  Anthony 
was  moody  and  dull,  and  Hetty,  with  a  vague  sense  of  com¬ 
ing  trouble,  wondered  what  it  all  could  mean. 


SENSA'TIONALISM. 

We  know  not  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  now  popular 
word  “  sensational.”  Whoever  he  may  have  been,  he  pro¬ 
vided  a  very  convenient  phrase,  but  one  which,  like  most 
other  such  phrases,  was  misapplied  as  soon  as  it  became 
popular.  It  has  been  used,  that  is,  to  condemn  some  per¬ 
fectly  sound  as  well  as  some  very  mischievous  forms  of  art 
and  literature.  The  ordinary  mind  contrives  to  modify  all 
sound  canons  of  criticism  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  its  own 
view  of  things  ;  and  a  good  service  might  be  done  by  any¬ 
body  who  would  explain  a  little  more  clearly  what  is  the 
real  force  of  a  word  which  is  used  recklessly  enough  in  the 
current  cant  of  the  day.  The  Bishop  of  Derry,  preaching 
one  of  a  series  of  sermons  upon  “  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the 
World,”  chose  this  for  the  subject  of  his  discourse ;  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  report,  made  some  sensible 
remarks  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to  con¬ 
fess  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  defined  his  meaning 
quite  so  plainly  as  might  be  desirable.  Sensationalism,  he 
is  reported  to  have  said,  is  “  a  morbid  taste  for  producing 
sensation  at  any  cost  and  by  any  means  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  life,  conduct,  and  manners ;  ”  and  sensation  means, 
it  appears,  “  emotional  sensibility,  good  or  bad,  astonish¬ 
ment,  morbid  curiosity,  violent  disgust,  unwholesome  at¬ 
traction.”  Now,  of  course,  a  morbid  taste  for  producing  a 
morbid  sensation  at  any  cost  is  a  very  bad  thing;  and  the 
novels  of  which  the  Bishop  speaks,  which  are  simply  dec¬ 
lamations  against  marriage  and  assertions  that  the  atfections 
cannot  be  restrained  by  duty,  proclaim  a  very  objectionable 
code  of  morality.  But  this  is  little  more  than  saying  that 
vice  is  vice,  and  that  defences  of  vice  are  vicious.  How 
are  we  to  know  where  the  injurious  element  intrudes?  The 
devil  is  generally  a  great  deal  too  cunning  to  reveal  him¬ 
self  with  hoofs  and  horns,  and  prefers  to  appear  like  Meph- 
istopheles,  as  a  well-dressed  gentleman  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  usages  of  good  society.  Where  then  does  sensa¬ 
tionalism  in  a  had  sense  begin,  and  legitimate  appeal  to 
the  emotions  leave  off?  How  far  is  such  sensationalism 
really  characteristic  of  modern  life,  and  what  is  its  cause 
and  cure?  These  are  amongst  the  questions  which  we 
should  like  to  see  suiliciently  answered  ;  and  the  Bishop’s 
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sermon,  as  reported,  does  not  seem  to  go  very  far  towards 
clearing  them  up.  It  is  pretty  clear,  indeed,  that  he  made 
sufficiently  distinct  reference  to  certain  special  instances  of 
the  vice  which  he  was  attacking.  Some  writers,  whom  we 
need  not  attempt  to  name,  have  offended  so  grossly  against 
all  the  laws  of  decency  that  to  attack  them  is  like'calling  a 
chimney-sweep  hlack.  They  prefer  vice  to  virtue,  and  they 
impudently  avow  their  preference  and  call  it  a  theory  of 
art.  When  they  do  not  offend  against  the  laws,  they  can 
only  be  put  down  by  severe  moral  reprobation ;  but  it  is 
not  these  flagrant  offenders  who  can  properly  be  described 
as  sensational.  They  may  be  described  in  shorter,  more 
old-fashioned,  and  more  emphatic  langua<'e. 

The  importance  of  making  the  definition  rather  closer 
appears  when  we  consider  some  of  the  conclusions  which 
will  be  incidentally  suggested  to  ordinary  readers  by  the 
Bishop’s  remarks.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  to  compare 
the  beauty  in  a  bigamy  story  with  Rebecca  in  “  Ivanhoe.” 
The  apparent  inference  would  be  that  novelists  ought  not 
to  deal  with  bigamy,  murder,  and  other  gross  od'ences. 
Obviously  such  a  rule  would  at  once  condemn  many  of  the 
greatest  performances  in  literature.  The  Greek  and  the 
English  drama  would  have  to  be  horribly  mangled.  No 
decent  person  would  be  allowed  to  keep  “  Hamlet  ”  in  his 
library;  “Clarissa  Harlowe  ”  and  “Tom  Jones”  would 
be  put  in  the  Index ;  and  many  even  of  our  modern  novels 
would  be  ruthlessly  destroyed.  There  is  a  bigamy  in  “  Pen- 
dennis,”  one  of  the  least  sensational  of  novels  ;  there  is  a 
seduction  in  “  Adam  Bede ;  ”  and  Dickens,  of  whose  moral 
influence  the  Bishop  speaks  highly,  is  full  of  incidents 
which  fall  beyond  the  line  of  prohibition.  The  Bishop  of 
course  does  not  share  the  misconception,  but  it  is  the,  pop¬ 
ular  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  and  serves  to  justify  some 
totally  absurd  criticisms. 

Whenever  a  milk-and-water  novel  is  published,  in  which 
the  most  startling  incident  is  an  offer  of  marriage  by  a  re¬ 
spectable  clergyman  to  a  young  lady  in  bis  own  position  of 
life,  it  is  praised  for  the  healthiness  of  its  sentiments,  and 
the  author  is  immediately  compared  to  Miss  Austen.  And 
yet  we  would  venture  to  say  that  some  stories  in  which 
there  is  not  so  much  as  a  hint  at  the  possibility  of  a  breach 
of  a  single  social  rule,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  law,  are 
less  healthy  reading  than  “  Hamlet  ”  or  “  Othello.”  In¬ 
deed  there  are  some  novels  of  the  so-called  sensational  kind 
which  are  much  more  edifying  than  their  prudish  rivals. 
Victor  Hugo,  for  example,  has  enough  of  the  sensational 
element  to  supply  a  whole  generation  of  English  novelists  ; 
and  in  some  cases  it  produces  very  unfortunate  results ;  and 
yet  the  “  Mis^rables  ”  is  a  story  which,  in  spite  of  its  absurd¬ 
ities  and  its  bombast,  is  not  merely  remarkable  for  its  art 
but  for  its  moral  force.  Now  the  indiscriminate  condem¬ 
nation  of  sensationalism,  when  it  is  taken  to  include  all  vig¬ 
orous  descriptions  of  the  strongest  human  passions,  justifies 
a  revolt.  Art  is  not  to  be  put  into  a  strait-waistcoat,  or 
rather  into  the  drab  coat  of  a  Quaker,  or  it  will  burst  its 
bonds  and  get  into  mischief.  Thackeray,  for  example, 
complains  in  “  Pendennis  ”  that  nobody  has  been  allowed 
since  the  time  of  Fielding  to  draw  a  genuine  man.  We 
only  permit  that  side  of  a  man  to  be  depicted  which  is  pre¬ 
sentable  in  a  drawing-room.  Popular  writers  often  declaim 
upon  the  services  rendered  by  Scott  and  Dickens  in  purify¬ 
ing  English  fiction.  We  certainly  would  not  undervalue 
that  service ;  and  yet  we  cannot  help  remembering  that, 
after  all,  one  meaning  of  it  is  that  English  society  is  so 
prudish  that  po  novel  can  have  a  large  sale  which  does  not 
obey  certain  rigid  rules  of  propriety.  Sometimes  those  laws 
are  evaded  by  smuggling  in  the  forbidden  commodity  under 
an  external  appearance  of  propriety ;  and  at  times  writers 
have  rebelled  altogether,  and  tried  the  effect  of  downright 
indecency.  Neither  result  can  be  contemplated  with  entire 
satisfaction. 

The  Bishop,  therefore,  should  have  preached  a  com¬ 
plementary  doctrine,  which,  we  must  admit,  it  might  be 
rather  difficult  to  get  comfortably  into  a  sermon.  And 
yet  4t  might  surely  be  said  without  offence  that  the  dark 
side  of  human  nature  may  be  rightfully  portrayed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  do  good  service  to  morality  ;  and  even  that 


an  art  which  entirely  abnegates  that  ftinction  is  pretty 
certain  to  become  puerile  or  effeminate.  The  difference 
between  moral  and  immoral  art  is  not  in  the  subject- 
matter,  but  in  the  mode  of  treatment ;  it  is  not  that  one 
writer  deals  with  bigamy,  and  another  never  suggests  s 
breach  of  the  marriage  laws  ;  but  that  one  possesses  a 
healthy,  and  the  other  a  morbid,  mind.  The  inevitable 
tendency  of  mistaking  prudishness  for  decency  is  to 
generate  a  confusion  between  brutality  and  manliness.  A 
boy  who  has  been  brought  up  under  narrow  restraints  is 
very  apt,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  been  at  a  uni- 
versity,  to  break  out  into  degrading  excesses.  And  some 
of  our  modern  writers  remind  us  of  nothing  so  much  as 
of  strictly  taught  little  boys  who  fancy  that  what  is  for¬ 
bidden  must  have  some  romantic  charms;  and,  as  sood 
as  they  get  loose,  find  a  delicious  ffavor  in  outrages  on 
decency.  The  doctrine,  it  may  be  said,  is  dangerous ;  and 
indeed  most  doctrines  have  a  dangerous  side  ;  but  if  they 
are  not  sometimes  plainly  stated,  more  dangerous  misun¬ 
derstandings  are  the  natural  consequence. 

If  we  ask,  then,  where  sensationalism  begins  to  be  evil, 
the  answer  must  bo  partly  that  there  are  no  obvious  ex¬ 
ternal  tests  which  can  possibly  decide.  Good  and  evil 
are  unluckily  not  ticketed  so  conspicuously  as  we  could 
sometimes  wish.  We  must  even  confess  that  books  varv 
in  their  influence  according  to  the  reader,  and  that  some 
minds  may  extract  a  poison  from  that  which  is  healthy 
food  to  others.  One  thing  more,  however,  may  be  said. 
For  example,  a  picture  of  violent  death  may  be  either 
degrading  or  elevating.  If  the  artist  has  taken  a  noble 
view  of  his  subject,  he  may  appeal  to  our  compassion,  to 
our  sympathy  with  courage,  to  our  admiration  of  the 
physical  beauty  and  the  moral  strength  of  the  victim.  If 
he  has  taken  a  debasing  view,  we  may  be  affected  simply  a* 
we  are  affected  by  the  sight  of  blood,  or  the  signs  of  pure 
physical  pain.  The  technical  skill  may  be  the  same  in  each 
case ;  but  one  may  sicken  every  healthy  mind,  and  the  other 
may  help  to  elevate  even  a  morbid  mind.  Some  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Crucifixion  are  amongst  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
noble  art,  and  some  are  simply  painful  and  disgusting.  The 
ordinary  cant  about  sensationalism  would  condemn  both 
because  both  are  suggestive  of  pain ;  or  possibly  would 
say  that  the  death  of  a  criminal  is  an  imposing  subject,  and 
the  death  of  a  martyr  demoralizing,  because  in  one  case 
vice  is  punished,  and  in  the  other  virtue.  Such  methods 
of  artistic  criticism  are  seen  by  everybody  to  be  ludicrous 
in  this  case ;  and  yet  they  are  substantially  adopted  by 
many  simple-minded  literary  critics.  The  real  question 
is  whether  the  artist  is  so  weak  that  he  can  only  present 
the  physical  fact,  or  whether,  if  he  is  able  to  transform  it 
by  a  powerful  imagination,  it  is  an  imagination  of  a 
healthy  or  a  diseased  type.  A  sensational  novelist,  on 
the  same  principles,  is  eimer  a  writer  who,  having  no  in¬ 
tellectual  power,  tries  to  interest  us  by  cuttings  from  news¬ 
paper  reports  of  crime  and  misery,  or  one  who  exerts 
greater  powers  for  degrading  purposes.  In  both  cases  the 
instinct  to  which  he  appeals  in  his  readers  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  suppressed  rather  than  stimulated.  The  root 
of  the  ordinary  sensationalism  of  the  bad  variety  is  shm 
insensibility.  A  stupid  clown,  who  has  no  intellectual  in¬ 
terests,  derives  a  sort  of  agreeable  titillation  from  the 
sight  of  pure  animal  pain.  His  prototype  is  to  be  found 
in  Hogarth’s  disgusting,  though  well-meant,  pictures  of 
the  stages  of  cruelty.  He  likes  to  see  animals  worrung 
each  other,  or  men  pounding  each  other  into  jellies,  or 
kicking  in  agony  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  On  the  same 
principle,  a  murder  in  a  novel  is  only  less  attractive  than 
in  a  newspaper,  in  so  far  as  it  is  less  credible.  This  kind 
of  sensationalism  may  be  expected  to  disappear  as  human 
beings  become,  as  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  slowlv 
becoming,  more  civilized.  It  is  blended,  however,  wim 
that  other  form  of  sensationalism  which  is  characteristic 
of  a  rather  higher  class  of  literature.  This  is  the  product 
of  the  weariness  produced  by  the  incessant  worries  of  modem 
life,  or  a  surfeit  produced  by  its  excessive  respectability. 
We  are  bothered  by  being  incessantly  driven  backwards  and 
forwards  in  omnibuses,  and  hunted  by  telegrams,  and  lec- 
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tured  daily  by  leading  articles  ;  and  we  are  tired  of  having 
ilways  to  wear  black  hats,  and  to  conform  to  the  troublesome 
demands  of  social  eti(juette.  We  are  relieved  for  the  moment 
by  anybody  who  will  show  us  a  bit  of  unsophisticated 
nature,  even  if  it  takes  the  form  of  a  mere  brutal  passion, 
or  a  revolt  against  virtue,  as  well  as  against  the  conven¬ 
tionalities.  The  remedy  may  not  be  an  easy  one ;  but  it 
does  not  consist  in  simply  denouncing  the  natural  instinct 
which  requires  some  more  stimulating  food  than  the  petty 
interests  of  daily  life.  Rather,  we  should  endeavor  to 
jupplant  the  ignoble  by  a  nobler  form  of  sensationalism. 
We  should  show,  as  a  great  artist  can  show  us,  that  there 
»re  still  many  things  worth  living  for;  that  there  are 
profound  issues  at  stake ;  and  that  beneath  the  superficial 
current  of  daily  life  there  are  forces  as  great  and  passions 
as  stron"  as  were  e’  er  at  work  in  society.  We  have 
spoken  of  Victor  Hugo  as  a  case  in  point  ;  and  if  his  un¬ 
mistakable  genius  were  under  the  guidance  of  a  saner 
jud’^ment,  no  one  would  be  better  able  to  show  how  a 
vigorous  art  may^  still  be  possible  without  pandering  to 
the  baser  passions  and  the  diseased  appetites  of  the  time. 
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It  is  always  instructive  when  a  great  painter  turns  | 
Kulptor,  or  a  great  musician  turns  dramatist,  or  a  great  | 
poet  turns  novelist,  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  a  great  nov¬ 
elist  turns  poet ;  there  is  always  something  fresh  to  be 
learnt  about  the  powers  and  the  impulses  of  the  artist, 
which  have  to  find  a  fresh  channel  for  themselves ;  there 
is  always  something  to  be  learnt  also  about  the  limits  of 
the  old  channels,  which  no  longer  seem  enough.  This  is 
BO  especially  in  the  case  of  such  a  personal  spontaneous 

Senius  as  George  Eliot,  all  whose  writings  are  necessary  to 
le  complete  expression  of  herself,  with  whom  we  are  en¬ 
tirely  sale  from  mere  echoes  of  other  writers,  which  ex¬ 
press  nothing  except  an  over-ambitious  sympathy.  Even 
shortcomings  have  their  meaning  and  their  interest  when 
they  are  visibly  due  not  to  any  defect  of  training  or  elal)- 
oration,  but  to  the  habitual  predominance  of  other  facul¬ 
ties  than  those  which  are  most  helpful  to  the  work  in  hand. 

A  great  thinker  cannot  wait  while  fancy  and  emotion  grow  ; 
up  into  thought ;  the  thought  must  always  be  there  ;  and 
sometimes  the  fancy  and  emotion  grow  over  the  thought  j 
luxuriantly,  and  sometimes,  though  the  overgrowth  is  al-  j 
ways  healthy,  the  thought  shows  through. 

la  the  Spanish  Gypsy  ”  there  was  a  constant  incongru¬ 
ity  ;  the  whole  conception  was  poetical,  and  verse  was  ob¬ 
viously  the  only  appropriate  vehicle  for  the  most  dramatic 
movements  of  the  story ;  but  there  were  long  intervals 
where  the  action  flagged  or  was  positively  pushed  aside  by 
commentaries  and  discussions,  or  was  overlaid  by  orna¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  was  hardly  a  compensation  that  the  commen¬ 
taries  were  an  overflow  of  intellectual  sympathy  with  the 
situation,  and  that  the  ornaments  showed  how  much  dili¬ 
gent  and  refined  observation  had  fed  the  writer’s  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  scenery.  The  present  volupne  *  is  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  the  “  Spanish  Gypsy  ”  or  most  of  the  author’s 
works  in  prose,  and  it  contains  at  least  one  poem,  the 
eleven  sonnets  entitled  “  Brother  and  Sister,”  which  is  all 
but  perfect  —  more  delightful,  if  possible  more  classical, 
than  the  parallel  passages  in  the  “  Mill  on  the  Floss.”  In 
the  novel  there  is  no  doubt  more  human,  more  concrete  in¬ 
dividual  reality,  but  in  the  poem  we  gain  what  is  even 
more  precious,  an  unbroken  ideal  medium,  in  which  what 
is  harsh  and  grotesque  is  wholly  suppressed,  in  order  that 
what  is  permanent  and  beautiful  and  memorable  may  ap¬ 
pear  unalloyed.  Nearly  every  sonnet  contains  gems  like 
these :  — 

”  I  held  him  wise,  and  when  he  talked  to  me 
Uf  snakes  and  birds,  and  which  God  loved  the  best, 
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1  thought  his  knowledge  marked  the  boundary 
Where  men  grew  blind,  though  angels  knew  the  rest.” 

“  All  at  home  were  told  the  wondrous  feat, 

And  how  the  little  sister  had  fished  well. 

In  secret,  though  my  fortune  tasted  sweet, 

I  wondered  why  this  happiness  befell.” 

“  ‘  The  little  lass  had  luck,’  the  gardener  said  : 

And  so  I  learned,  luck  was  with  glory  wed.” 

“  His  years  with  others  must  the  sweeter  be 
For  those  brief  days  he  spent  in  loving  me.” 

If  the  “Brother  and  Sister”  show  the  superiority  of 
verse  over  prose  for  presenting  a  subject  sub  specie  ceterni- 
talis,  “  Armgart  ”  shows  the  superiority  of  the  same  in.-tru- 
ment  for  expressing  the  fulness  of  passion  which  the  grow¬ 
ing  reticence  of  modern  civilization  tends  to  repress,  till  it 
is  probable  that  it  will  ultimately  be  extinguished  like  a 
fire  deprived  of  air  :  — 

“  Bear  witness,  I  am  calm.  I  read  my  lot 
As  soberly  as  if  it  were  a  tale 
Writ  by  a  creeping  feuilletonist,  and  called 
‘  The  Woman’s  Lot :  a  Tale  of  Everyday ;  ’ 

A  middling  woman’s,  to  impress  the  world 
With  high  superfluousness :  her  thoughts  a  crop 
Of  chick-weed  errors  or  of  pot-herb  facts. 

Smiled  at  like  some  child’s  drawing  on  a  slate. 

*  Genteel  1  ’  ‘  Oh  yes,  gives  lessons ;  not  so  good 
As  any  man’s  would  be,  but  cheaper  far.' 

‘  Pretty  1  ’  ‘  No  ;  yet  she  makes  a  figure  fit 
For  good  society.  Poor  thing,  she  sews 
Both  late  and  early,  turns  and  alters  all 
To  suit  the  changing  mode.  Some  widower 
Might  do  well,  marrying  her ;  but  in  these  days !  .  .  . 
Well,  she  can  somewhat  eke  her  narrow  gains 
By  writing,  just  to  furnish  her  with  gloves 
And  droskies  in  the  rain.  They  print  her  things 
Often  for  charity.’  —  Oh  a  dog’s  life! 

A  harnessed  dog’s,  that  draws  a  little  cart 
Voted  a  nuisance  I  ” 

It  is  impossible  to  write  with  more  severity  and  compres¬ 
sion  of  style,  and  yet  the  effusion  of  feeling  would  have 
been  excessive  in  prose.  Again,  the  verse  certainly  adds 
lightness  and  elevation  to  the  bitter  gayety  of  Leo’s  answer, 
when  asked  whether  he  expects  his  music  to  live  when  he 
is  dead :  — 

“  Pfui !  the  time  was  I  drank  that  home-brewed  wine 
And  found  it  heady,  while  blood  was  young  : 

Now  it  scarce  warms  me.  IMppIe  it  as  I  may, 

I  am  sober  still,  and  say,  ‘  My  old  friend  Leo, 

Much  grain  is  wasted  in  the  world  and  rots  ; 

Why  not  thy  handful  1  ’  ” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  description  of  Armgart’s  reception 
by  the  house  rather  convinces  us  of  the  insufficiency  of  prose 
than  of  the  sufficiency  of  verse,  and  there  are  passages  like 
the  invention  of  butter  in  “  Jubal,”  where  what  would  have 
been  easy  and  familiar  in  prose  becomes  strange  without  be¬ 
coming  beautiful  in  verse;  and  in  “  A  Minor  Prophet” 
there  is  a  puzzling  allusion  to  “  astral  cocoa-nuts,”  which 
exemplifies  a  rather  common  fault  of  subtle  and  reflective 
poetry.  The  writer  sees  that  many  things  must  always  be 
left  to  the  reader  to  comprehend  at  half  a  word,  and  it  is 
only  in  popular  poetry  that  a  traditional  understanding  ex¬ 
ists  to  determine  which. 

Of  course,  the  only  reason  for  speaking  of  such  things 
is  that  they  intrude  themselves  on  the  attention  less  when 
they  have  been  noticed  and  explained.  It  is  a  pleasanter 
and  more  profitable  study  to  compare  “  How  Lisa  loved 
the  King,”  with  its  original  in  Boccaccio,  and  see  how  the 
modern  writer  has  enlarged  and  deepened  the  meaning  of 
I  the  story  without  impairing  its  essential  simplicity.  Boc- 
!  caccio  keeps  throughout  to  the  tone  of  mere  kindly  cour- 
I  tesy  with  which  well-bred  people  tell  a  graceful,  interesting 
story.  He  does  not  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  historical 
position  of  King  Pedro,  though  the  story  is  a  Ghibelline 
reply  to  a  story  of  the  temperance  of  King  Charles  whom 
Pedro  dis])08sessed,  nor  on  the  growth  of  Lisa’s  passion, 
nor  upon  the  spirit  in  which  she  accepted  her  happiness. 


What  ini$;bt  have  been  seen  and  heard  is  enough  for  him, 
and  out  of  this  he  makes  one  of  the  best  of  his  prose  idyls, 
and  in  all  that  he  says,  with  one  exception,  George  Eliot 
follows  him  closely.  The  justification  of,  and  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  her  poem  is  the  wealth  of  brooding  feeling  which 
is  poured  into  the  space  which  Boccaccio  has  left  blank. 
The  central  point  both  of  the  story  and  of  the  poem  may 
be  said  to  lie  in  the  song  which  tells  Pedro  the  tale  of 
Lisa’s  hopeless  love.  Boccaccio  is  deliciously  sweet,  and 
musical,  and  genuine,  but  be  does  not  get  beyond  the  shy, 
broken  sob  of  animal  feeling  and  innocent,  helpless  pain  ; 
the  singer  feels  the  pathos  of  this  side  of  the  situation  too 
much  to  care  to  iutellectualize  it;  the  approaching  death 
of  the  love-lorn  maiden  simply  measures  the  ardor  of  her 
hopeless  passion ;  whereas  in  George  Eliot  the  worship  of 
Death  becomes  the  key-note  of  four  lovely  stanzas,  of 
which  the  last  is  the  climax :  — 

“  Tell  him,  O  Love,  I  am  a  lowly  maid. 

No  more  than  any  little  knot  of  thyme 
That  he  with  careless  foot  may  often  tread  ; 

Yet  lowliest  fragrance  oft  will  mount  sublime 
And  cleave  to  things  most  high  and  hallowed. 

As  doth  the  fragrance  of  my  life’s  spring-time. 

My  lowly  love,  that  soaring  seeks  to  climb 
Within  his  thought,  and  make  a  gentle  bliss 
More  blissful  than  if  mine,  in  being  his  : 

So  shall  1  live  in  him  and  rest  in  Death.” 

The  glorification  of  Death  is  of  course  the  burden  of 
“  Jubal ;  ”  it  reads  throughout  almost  like  an  answer  to  the 
early  numbers  of  the  “  Earthly  Paradise,”  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  is  all  the  stronger  because  the  music  of  the  answer  is 
so  often  like  an  etmo  of  the  music  of  the  challenge.  In 
both  the  discussion  is  carried  on,  as  it  ought  to  be,  rather 
in  accordance  with  the  logic  of  feeling  than  the  logic  of 
signs.  Mr.  Morris’s  contention  is  that  it  is  precisely  when 
life  is  at  its  best  that  the  thought  of  death  poisons  it. 
George  Eliot  maintains,  with  Feuerbach,  that  it  is  death 
at  a  distance  which  gives  life  all  its  value,  and  death  at 
hand  which  puts  the  seal  upon  life.  AVben  Jubal  returns 
in  old  age  and  finds  his  memory  worshipped  — 

”  All  was  forgotten  but  the  burning  need 
To  claim  his  fuller  seif,  to  claim  the  deed 
That  lived  away  from  him,  and  grew  apart. 

While  he,  as  from  a  tomb,  with  lonely  heart, 

Warmeil  by  no  meeting  glance,  no  hand  that  pressed. 

Lay  chill  amid  the  life  his  life  had  blessed. 

What  though  his  song  should  spread  from  man’s  small  race 
Out  through  the  myriad  worlds  that  people  space. 

And  make  the  heavens  one  joy-dilfusing  choir  1 
Still,  ’mid  that  vast  would  throb  the  keen  desire 
Of  this  poor,  aged  flesh,  this  eventide, 

This  twilight  soon  in  darkness  to  subside ; 

This  little  pulse  of  self  that,  having  glowed 
Through  thrice  three  centuries,  and  divinely  strewed 
The  light  of  music  through  the  vague  of  sound. 

Ached  smallness  still  in  good  that  had  no  bound.” 

After  his  rejection  the  solution  is  :  — 

"  ‘  Yea,  art  thou  come  again  to  me,  great  Song  ?  ’ 

’I'he  face  bent  over  him  like  silver  night 
In  long-remembered  summers  ;  that  calm  light 
Of  days  which  shine  in  firmaments  of  thought. 

That  post  unchangeable,  from  change  still  wrought. 

And  there  were  tones  that  with  the  vision  blent: 
lie  knew  not  if  that  gaze  the  music  sent. 

Or  music  that  calm  gaze :  to  hear,  to  see, 

Was  but.one  undivided  ecstasy : 

'fhe  raptured  senses  melted  into  one. 

And  parting  life  a  moment’s  freedom  won 
From  in  and  outer,  as  a  little  child  ' 

Sits  on  a  bank  and  sees  blue  heavens  mild 
Down  in  the  water,  and  forgets  its  limbs. 

And  knoweth  nought  save  the  blue  heaven  that  swims. 

*  Jubal,’  the  face  said,  *  I  am  thy  loved  Past, 

'fhe  soul  that  makes  thee  one  from  first  to  last. 

I  am  the  angel  of  thy  life  and  death. 

Thy  outbreathed  being  drawing  its  last  breath. 

.  Am  1  not  thine  alone,  a  dear  dead  bride. 

Who  blest  thy  lot  above  all  men’s  beside  1 
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Thy  bride  whom  thou  wouldst  never  change,  nor  take 
Any  bride  living,  for  that  dead  one’s  sake  1  ’  ” 

Of  course,  if  any  one  were  foolish  enough  to  attempt  to 
translate  this  into  the  logic  of  signs,  he  would  expose  him. 
self  to  the  obvious  observation  that  it  is  no  more  in  our 
power  to  possess  ourselves  of  our  whole  past  than  of  the 
whole  future  of  our  work,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  idle  to 
teach  that  we  ought  to  be  content  to  have  our  past  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  give  up  our  work  to  the  world  :  seriously,  if 
are  to  expect  either  for  ourselves,  we  have  an  equal  right 
to  expect  both  from  the  liberality  of  a  Power  able  to  do 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  are  problems  presented  by  the 
permanent  facts  of  the  world  which  can  only  receive  an 
objective  solution,  if  at  all,  from  paramount  facts  which 
show  that  the  best  which  we  can  apprehend  in  the  little 
that  we  know  is  supreme  in  the  much  which  we  do  not 
know  in  this  life  ;  but  whatever  objective  solution  we  adopt, 
or  whether  we  despair  of  any,  we  need  a  subjective  solution 
for  the  subjective  problem  presented  by  the  alternations  of 
our  own  moods.  Such  a  solution  has  never  been  given 
more  worthily  than  in  “Jubal,”  and  in  the  glorious  lines 
beginning  “  Oh  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible,”  which  form 
the  Epilogue  of  the  volume,  and  make  the  positivist  heaven 
for  the  first  time  intelligible  and  desirable,  because  for  the 
first  time  the  conception  has  been  lifted  above  the  level  of 
controversy,  from  which  it  sutlers  even  more  than  the 
majority  of  religious  conceptions,  since  there  are  few  which 
are  so  open  to  taunted  with  unanswerable  questions. 

Indeed,  the  whole  volume  is  a  splendid  homage  to  the  I 
great  principle  of  the  inherent  supremacy  of  feeling  over 
thought  which  it  is  one  of  Comte’s  chief  merits  to  have 
formulated,  though  he  shrank  from  its  legitimate  conse¬ 
quences,  which  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  whence 
he  took  it.  And  this  gives  an  artistic  value  and  complete¬ 
ness  to  the  poetry  of  George  Eliot  which  is  missing  in  some 
measure  in  her  prose  works.  Though  the  latter  are  richer 
and  more  varied  and  more  masterly,  the  writer  seems  con¬ 
stantly  trying  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere  of  high  im- 

Eulse  and  momentary  feeling  in  which  the  poems  move 
abitually.  The  love  of  Lisa  is  an  exquisite  satisfaction 
to  the  perilous  and  invincible  desire 

"  With  dream  fruit  dream  wishes  to  fulfil.” 

Thronghout  “  Armgart,”  her  single-minded  impetuosity 
's  contrasted  with  the  essential  unexceptionable  baseness 
of  the  Count,  so  as  to  show  how  ruinous  it  is  simply  to  be 
consistently  reasonable  in  matters  of  conduct, 

"  And  by  what  is  what  will  be  to  define.” 

Armgart’s  impulsiveness  is,  in  fact,  the  key  to  the  whole 
poem  ;  she  aggravates  her  loss  by  her  eagerness  to  measure 
it,  and  the  particular  form  of  her  resignation  is  very  much 
a  matter  of  accident ;  it  would  have  been  easy  to  find  prac¬ 
tical  and  ideal  reasons  if  they  were  the  thing  required  to 
show  that  her  talent  as  an  actress  was  too  good  to  be 
wasted,  and  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  destroy  the  chance 
of  her  voice  recovering  itself  by  teaching.  It  would  have 
been  equally  easy  to  prove  that  her  tardy  sympathy  for 
Walpurga  and  Leo  (it  is  an  admirable  trait  that  Walpurga 
accuses  her  while  she  accuses  herself  to  Leo)  was  a  motive 
for  generalfzing  her  revolt,  not  for  subsiding  into  submis¬ 
sion  ;  but  the  poet  resists  the  temptation  to  a  systematic 
intellectual  pessimism  as  she  resists  the  temptation  to  a 
systematic  intellectual  optimism  which  would  have  made 
the  moral  change  in  Armgart  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  her  voice. 

The  only  approach  to  a  glorification  of  right  reason  is 
the  very  interesting  poem  on  “  Stradivarius,”  who  defends 
his  simple,  straightforward,  perfect  work  triumphantly 
against  a  painter  Naldo, 

"  Knowing  all  tricks  of  style  at  thirty-one, 

And  weary  of  them ;  ” 

who  tells  Stradivarius  — 

“  Thou  art  little  more 
Than  a  deft  potter’s  wheel,  Antonio ; 
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Turning  out  work  by  mere  necessity 
And  lack  of  varied  funetion.  Higher  arts 
Subsist  on  freedom  —  eccentricity  — 

Uncounted  inspirations  influence 
That  comes  with  drinking,  gambling,  talk  turned  wild, 
Then  moody  misery  and  lack  of  food  — 

With  every  dithyrambic  fine  excess." 

Only  when  we  remember  that  Southey  worked,  and  pre- 
pired  himself  for  work,  on  the  principle  of  Stradivarius,  and 
HotTmann  and  Byron  prepared  themselves  for  work  on 
the  principles  of  Naldo,  and  compare  the  value  of  their 
«ork,  we  see  how  hard  it  is  to  draw  universal  inferences 
from  the  best  selected  facts.  No  one  would  be  less  discon¬ 
certed  by  this  difficulty  than  the  author  who  combines  the 
most  resolute  and  exalted  hope  with  a  keen  perception  of 
the  ridiculous  nature  of  all  Utopias,  which  are  a  premature 
ittempt  to  anticipate  in  detail  the  realization  of  aspirations 
which  it  is  well  to  cherish. 

Not  even  the  conclave  at  the  Rainbow  shows  a  sharper 
MDse  of  humor  than  the  “  Minor  Prophet,”  an  American 
TCgetarian  and  spiritualist,  who  holds  — 

“  That  Thought  was  rapping  in  the  hoary  past, 

And  might  have  edified  the  Greeks  by  raps 
At  the  greater  Dionysia,  if  their  ears 
Had  not  been  filled  with  Sophoclean  verse. 

And  when  all  Earth  is  vegetarian  — 

When,  lacking  butchers,  quadrupeds  die  out. 

And  less  Thought-atmosphere  is  reabsorbed 
By  nerves  of  insects  parasitical. 

Those  higher  truths,  seized  now  by  higher  minds 
But  not  expressed  (the  insects  hindering). 

Will  either  flash  out  into  eloquence. 

Or,  better  still,  be  comprehensible 
By  rappings  simply." 

**  Two  Lovers  ”  is  a  very  touching  picture  of  the  stages 
of  s  life-long  affection,  only  the  ejaculatory  lines  at  the  end 
of  each  stanza  hardly  communicate  the  depth  of  feeling  out 
of  which  they  come.  “  Arion  ”  is  an  almost  successful 
Ittempt  to  show  that  half  of -a  legend  which  a  scientific  age 
can  accept  may  be  made  more  than  the  whole.  Here  are 
the  two  last  stanzas : — 

“  The  last  long  vowels  trembled  then. 

As  awe  within  those  wolfish  men  : 

They  said, with  mutual  stare. 

Some  god  was  present  there. 

“  But  lo  I  Arion  leaped  on  high 
Ready,  his  descant  done,  to  die  ; 

Not  asking  ‘  Is  it  well  ?  ’ 

Like  a  pierced  eagle  fell." 
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The  following  most  interesting  letter  by  Keats  we  pub¬ 
lish  by  the  leave  of  Mr.  Addington.  We  print  it  without 
corrections,  as  we  prefer  to  allow  our  readers  to  make 
them  for  themselves,  rather  than  to  risk  the  destruction 
of  any  passage :  — 

Post  Mark. 

'  Mr.  John  Reynolds, 

1  Little  Britain,  ■ 


Christ’s  Hospital, 

My  dear  Reynolds, 

1  have  an  idea  that  a  man  might  pass  a  very 
pleasant  life  in  this  manner  —  Let  him  on  any  certain  day 
read  a  certain  page  of  full  poesy  or  distilled  prose  —  and 
let  him  wander  with  it,  and  muse  upon  it,  and  reflect  from 
it,  and  bring  home  to  it,  and  prophesy  upon  it,  and  dream 
UMn  it  until  it  [becomes  stale  —  but  when  will  it  do  so  ? 
Never.  When  man  has  arrived  at  a  certain  ripeness  in 
intellect  —  and  one  grand  and  spiritual  passage  serves  him 
M  a  starting  post  towards  all  “  the  two-and-thirty  Pal¬ 
aces.”  How  happy  is  such  a  voyage  of  conception  ;  what 
delicious  diligent  indolence  I  A  doze  upon  a  sofa  does 
not  hinder  it,  and  a  nap  upon  Clover  engenders  ethereal 


finger-pointings  —  the  prattle  of  a  child  gives  it  wings, 
and  the  converse  of  middle  age  strength  to  beat  them  —  a 
strain  of  musick  conducts  to  “  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle  "  — 
and  when  the  leaves  whisper  it  puts  a  girdle  round  the 
earth.  Nor  will  this  sparing  touch  of  noble  Books  be  any 
irreverance  to  their  Writers  —  for  perhaps  the  honors  paid 
by  Man  to  Man  are  trifles  in  comparison  to  the  Benefit 
done  by  great  works  to  the  “  spirit  and  pulse  of  good  ”  by 
their  mere  passive  existence. 

Memory  should  not  be  called  knowledge  —  many  have 
original  minds  who  do  not  think  it  —  they  are  led  away 
by  custom.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  almost  any  man 
may  like  the  spider  spin  from  his  own  inwards  his  own 
airy  Citadel  —  the  points  of  leaves  and  twigs  on  which  the 
spider  begins  her  work  are  few  and  she  fills  the  air  with  a 
beautiful  circuiting ;  man  should  be  content  with  as  few 
points  to  tip  with  the  fine  Webb  of  his  soul  and  weave  a 
tapestry  empyrean  —  full  of  symbols  for  bis  spiritual  hive 
—  of  softness  for  his  spiritual  touch  —  of  space  for  his  wan¬ 
dering  —  of  distinctness  for  his  luxury. 

But  the  minds  of  mortals  are  so  different  and  bent  on 
such  diverse  journeys  that  it  may  at  first  appear  impossible 
for  any  common  taste  and  fellowship  to  exist  between  two 
or  three  under  these  suppositions.  It  is  however  quite  the 
contrary.  Minds  would  leave  each  other  in  contrary  di¬ 
rections,  traverse  each  other  in  numberless  points  —  and 
all  last  greet  each  other  at  the  journey’s  end.  A  old  man 
and  a  child  would  talk  together  and  the  old  man  be  led  on 
his  Path  and  the  child  left  thinking.  Man  should  not  dis¬ 
pute  or  assert  but  whisper  results  to  his  neighbor  —  and 
thus  by  every  germ  of  spirit  sucking  the  sap  from  mould 
ethereal  every  human  might  become  great  and  humanity 
instead  of  being  a  wide  heath  of  Furze  and  Briers  —  with 
here  and  there  a  remote  oak  or  vine  —  would  become  a 
great  democracy  of  Forest  Trees.  It  has  been  an  old  com¬ 
parison  for  our  urging  on  —  the  Bee  hive  —  however  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  rather  be  the  flower  than  the 
bee  —  for  it  is  a  false  notion  that  more  is  gained  by  re¬ 
ceiving  than  giving  —  no  the  receiver  and  the  giver  are 
equal  in  their  benefits  —  the  former  I  doubt  not  receives  a 
fair  guerdon  from  the  bee  —  its  leaves  blush  deeper  in  the 
next  spring  —  and  who  shall  say  between  Man  and 
Woman  which  is  the  most  delighted?  —  Nowit  is  more 
noble  to  sit  like  Jove  that  to  fly  like  Mercury  —  let  us  not 
therefore  go  hurrying  about  collecting  honey  —  bee-like, 
buzzing  here  and  there  impatiently  from  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  to  be  aimed  at ;  but  let  us  open  our  leaves  like  a 
flower  and  be  passive  and  receptive — budding  patiently 
under  the  eye  of  Apollo  and  taking  hints  from  every  noble 
insect  that  favors  us  with  a  visit  —  sap  will  be  given  us  for 
Meat  and  dew  for  drink.  I  was  led  into  these  thoughts 
my  dear  Reynolds  by  the  beauty  of  the  morning  operating 
on  a  sense  of  idleness  —  I  have  not  read  any  books  —  the 
morning  said  1  was  right.  I  had  no  idea  but  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  Thrush  said  I  was  right,  seeming  to  say  — 

O  tho«  whose  face  hath  felt  the  Winter’s  wind. 

Whose  eye  has  seen  the  snow  clouds  hung  in  mist 
And  the  black  elm  tops  'mong  the  freezing  stars  : 

To  thee  the  spring  will  be  a  harvest  time  — 

U  thou  whose  only  hook  has  been  the  light 
Of  supreme  darkness  which  thou  feddest  on 
Night  after  night,  when  Uhoebus  was  away 
To  thee  the  Spring  shall  be  a  triple  morn. 

O  fret  not  after  knowledge.  I  have  none 
And  yet  my  song  comes  native  with  the  warmth 
O  fret  not  after  knowledge.  I  have  none 
And  yet  the  evening  listens.  He  who  saddens 
At  thought  of  idleness  cannot  be  idle. 

And  he ’s  awake  who  thinks  himself  asleep. 

Now  I  am  sensible  all  this  is  a  mere  sophistication,  it  may 
neighbor  to  any  truths,  to  excuse  my  own  indolence  —  so 
I  will  not  deceive  myself  that  Man  should  he  equal  with 
Jove  —  but  think  himself  very  well  off  as  a  sort  of  scull¬ 
ion  —  Mercury  or  even  a  humble  Bee.  It  is  not  matter 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  either  one  way  or  another, 
if  there  is  sufficient  to  lift  a  little  time  from  your  shoulders. 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

John  Keats. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Jubilee  singers  during  their  stay  in  England  have 
realized  £10,000  on  behalf  of  the  Fisk  University,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

M.  Ernest  Serrett,  the  author  of  the  dramas  “  En 
Fainillc”  and  “  Qu’en  dira  le  Monde,”  and  some  good 
romances,  has  died  at  Versailles. 

Byron’s  popularity  appears  to  be  still  great  in  Italy. 
Two  translations  of  “  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage  ”  have 
appeared  at  Florence  within  the  last  few  months. 

James  Russell  Lowell  will  return  home  by  the 
Bavaria,  which  sails  from  Liverpool  on  the  24th  of  June. 
A  piece  of  not  so  welcome  intelligence — Tupper  is  coming 
to  this  country  to  lecture.  It  will  require  all  our  proverbial 
philosophy  to  stand  him. 

While  Padua  is  preparing  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
Petrarca  in  July,  and  Ferrara  that  of  Ariosto  in  September 
next,  the  little  town  of  Certaldo  announces  the  celebration 
of  the  centenary  of  Boccaccio  for  next  December.  This  is 
a  pleasing  indication  not  only  that  Italy  remembers  her 
great  men,  but  that  the  literary  movement  is  spreading 
more  and  more  through  the  country. 

The  other  day  a  London  artist  found  a  model  in  a  beg¬ 
gar  with  a  splendid  long  beard  —  dirty  and  unkempt  — 
just  such  as  he  wanted  mr  some  venerable,  saintly  person 
he  was  going  to  put  on  canvas  in  the  old  master  style.  He 
gave  the  man  twopence,  and  told  him  he  could  earn  a 
shilling  a  day  if  he  would  call  at  the  studio  (address  so- 
and-so).  The  man  called  the  next  morning,  and  had  cut 
off  his  beard  to  make  himself  tidy  and  fit  for  the  artist’s 
society. 

The  one-act  opera  “  Gille  et  Gillotin,”  a  youthful  pro¬ 
duction  of  Ambroise  Thomas,  the  well-known  composer  of 
“  Mignon  ”  and  “  Hamlet,”  was  produced  for  the  first  time, 
on  April  22,  at  the  Op^ra  Comique,  at  Paris.  The  com¬ 
poser  protested  to  the  last  against  the  production,  but  no 
choice  was  left  to  the  directors,  as  they  were  compelled  by 
legal  proceedings  taken  by  the  librettist,  Th.  Sauvage,  to 
brinti  it  out.  The  pleasing,  if  not  very  original,  work  was 
received  by  a  well-filled  bouse  with  demonstrative  applause, 
as  if  to  show  the  composer  that  he  was  wrong  in  objecting 
to  its  performance. 


DATES  AND  DATES. 

“  Fable  has  not  been  a  faTorite  form  of  composition  with  modern  poets.”  — 
The  Athenaum,  14tti  February,  1874. 

[Our  readers  will  owe  us  a  share  of  their'gratitnde  for  having 
been  instrumental  in  calling  forth  from  Lord  Lytton  the  folio  w 
ing  able  and  amusing  protest  against  the  strictures  in  our  own 
pages,  as  well  as  those  of  some  of  our  contemporaries,  on  his 
novel  and  original  (if  he  will  permit  us  to  employ  such  a  word) 
adaptation  of  the  Fabulist’s  most  ancient  art.  It  is  worth  a  crit¬ 
ic’s  while  to  indulge  in  objections  which  call  forth  such  replies. 
We  might,  perhaps,  were  we  captious,  take  exception  to  some 
points  in  the  parallel ;  but  as  we  feel  sure,  for  one  thing,  that 
the  lapse  of  time  must  be  long  indeed  which  will  make  Lord 
Lytton’s  dates  dry,  we  accept  them  from  his  hands,  fresh  and 
dewy,  with  a  pleasure  unmixed  with  any  carpings.  The  bas¬ 
kets  of  Alsop  are  full ;  we  ask  no  better  than  to  have  other  bas¬ 
kets  of  modem  twine,  but  classic  form,  heaped  high  with  fra¬ 
grant  fruit — more  delicately  flavored,  more  poetically  sur¬ 
rounded,  more  sweet  and  melting  in  the  mouth,  clusters  of  pure 
pleasure,  apples  of  delight  —  instead  of  the  food-fruit,  the  uaily 
oread  disguised  in  golden  rind  and  russet  hu^k,  which  comes  to 
us  from  the  sententious  East.  —  Ed.  Blackwood’s  Magazine.]  — 


I. 

Dates  I  how  we  school-boys  loved  them  !  Dates, 
Not  such  as  those  Kenealy  bates ; 

Nor  dates  of  chronologic  thiugs. 

Laws,  battles,  and  the  deaths  of  kings  ; 

.  O’er  which,  alas!  with  aching  brains. 

Our  masters  made  us  spend  such  pains  1 
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But  those  the  grocers’  shops  supply. 

Whose  golden  skins,  if  somewhat  dry. 

Have  in  them  hearts  still  full  of  honey ; 

Oil  which  we  spent  our  pocket-money. 

II. 

Not  one  of  all  our  youthful  band 
But  longed  to  see  the  mystic  land. 

Of  whose  enchantments  manifold 
Our  loved  Arabian  stories  told, 

Where  grew,  ’twas  said,  in  sunburnt  strength. 

The  golden  fruit  which  here,  at  length, 

’Phe  commerce  of  the  East  and  West 
Had,  fer  our  special  sakes,  comprest 
In  clammy  pennyworths  of  joy. 

III. 

One,  I  remember  well  —  a  boy 
Somewhat  the  eldest  of  us  all. 

Whom  we  pert  youngsters  used  to  call 
Cato  the  Censor  (Heaven  save  him ! 

Jack  was  the  name  his  parents  gave  him), 

A  worthy  lad,  without  a  vice. 

And  conscientiously  precise. 

’Twas  for  the  Navy,  as  we  knew 
When  first  he  joined  our  merry  crew. 

That  Jack  was  destined.  That  career 
Begins  in  boyhood.  One  sad  year. 

With  sighs  of  boyish  envy,  we 
Bid  Jack  good-by.  He  went  to  sea. 

The  man-of-war  on  which  he  found 
His  sea-legs  was  for  Egypt  bound. 

And  when  the  ship’s  cook  went  ashore. 

Jack,  mindful  of  the  joys  of  yore. 

Besought  the  cook  to  bring  him  back 
A  good  supply  of  dates. 


IV. 

Poor  Jack ! 

Conceive  with  what  dismayed  surprise. 
Fresh  dates,  as  plump  as  plums,  he  eyes. 
When  back  the  ship’s  cook  came  with  these. 
Dewy  and  dripping  from  the  trees. 


"  What  are  these  things  ?  ”  in  wrath  began 
The  shocked  Catonian  midshipman. 

“  I  asked  for  dates.  These  are  not  dates. 

Dates  should  he  dry  as  candied  cates. 

And  pressed,  and  squeezed,  and  closely  packed 
In  compass  small,  with  care  exact. 

'fhesc  fruits  are  fresh.  Such  freshness  suits 
Merc  common  ordinary  fruits, 

Cherries  and  currants.  But  things  rare. 

Old,  famous,  and  remote,  should  bear 
Upon  their  outward  form  the  sign 
And  impress  of  their  origin. 

In  short,”  he  added,  waxing  hot, 

"  Dates  should  be  all  that  these  are  not.” 


VI. 

Thus  Jack,  who  judged  of  thiugs  by  rule. 

From  reminiscences  of  school,! 

Wrote  to  his  friends,  disconsolate. 

That  not  a  single  genuine  date 
Was  left  in  Egypt  ”  Sad  1  ”  he  said, 

**  The  age  of  genuine  dates  is  dead.” 

t  moral. 

“  Revere  the  ancients  and  their  art !  ” 

Revere  them  ?  Aye,  with  all  my  heart. 

What  they  have  done  will  ne’er  again 
Be  dune  so  well.  But  why  disdain 
All  fruit  that’s  fresh  from  living  trees. 

Even  though  inferior  far  to  these 
Choice  classic  dainties,  time  hath  prest 
And  packed  with  care,  since  even  their  best 
Time- ripened  sweets  were  raw  one  day  1 
With  grateful  hearts  (we  fain  would  say) 

Due  buiiur  to  the  ancients  give 
But  to  us  modems  leave  to  live. 

Ltttoh. 

Paris,  2bth  February,  1874. 
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A  DAILY  paper,  In  commenting  on  the  recent  meetings 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  spoke  slight¬ 
ingly  of  the  meetings  themselves,  because  of  the  slim 
attemlance,  but  said  it  was  of  little  consequence,  as  the  re¬ 
porter  and  the  newspaper  would  do  what  the  meetings 
could  not,  in  giving  wide  circulation  to  the  facts  and  con¬ 
clusions  presented  by  the  speakers.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to 
imply  that  the  chief  end  of  the  meeting  was  to  supply 
“  copy  ”  to  the  newspapers. 

Now  we  should  be  the  last  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  press,  and  it  certainly  is  true,  that  except  for  the  re¬ 
ports  given  in  the  papers,  very  few  persons  would  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  contributions  were 
read,  and  what  discussions  followed.  Even  people  in 
New  York,  who  could  have  gone  to  the  meetings,  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  the  more  comfortable  methcxl  of 
reading  newspaper  reports.  If  (laughter)  or  (applause) 
were  occasionally  parenthesized,  they  could,  by  imagina¬ 
tion,  jerk  themselves  into  a  sympathetic  mood ;  and  when 
we  consider  how  much  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  Congress¬ 
man  wanders  off  to  his  distant  constituency,  we  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  persistency  with  which,  in  a  recent  debate  on 
reporting  Congressional  debates,  one  member  urged  that 
those  explanatory  interjections  should  be  retained.  It 
strikes  us  as  the  last  effort  of  speakers  to  keep  some  slight 
hold  upon  the  audiences  who  have  slipped  away  into  the 
ranks  of  deaf  newspaper  readehs.  “  Do  you  notice,”  the 
orator  says  in  effect,  to  his  constituent,  “  that  somebody 
laughed  when  I  made  that  remark  ?  You  would  probably 
have  laughed  if  you  had  been  here,  and  so  I  trust  you  are 
at  least  smiling  in  your  distant  home.”  It  is  the  attempt 
to  report  an  effect  so  that  it  may  reproduce  itself. 

The  instance  which  we  have  taken,  of  a  few  men  and 
women  holding  positive  views  on  subjects  of  social  science 
meeting  in  a  small  hall  to  compare  notes,  to  hear  each 
other  read  essays,  and  then  join  in  discussion  upon  them, 

—  all  this  bears  testimony  to  the  natural  need  there  is  for 
BO  much  of  social  science  as  covers  the  meeting  of  people 
having  a  common  object.  The  newspaper  may  supple¬ 
ment,  it  can  never  supplant,  the  public  meeting.  It  is  a 
common  remark  that  the  agora  and  forum  have  yielded  to 
the  newspaper,  and  the  exactions  of  modern  steam-life  have 
doubtless  led  many  to  put  up  with  reading,  rather  than 
take  hearty,  sensible  pleasure  in  hearing  and  talking. 
But  there  only  needs  to  come  one  of  those  crises  in  public 
affairs  which  make  men  run  to  one  another  by  common 
instinct,  and  in  a  moment  there  is  a  blaze  of  public  speak¬ 
ing;  Cooper  Institute  or  Faneuil  Hall  are  again  filled  to 
the  brim,  and  reading  becomes  the  tame,  cold,  inexpres¬ 
sive  thing  it  is. 

To  return  to  the  smaller,  more  deliberate  gatherings  of 
such  bodies  as  the  American  Social  Science  Association, 

—  do  they  get  their  value  through  the  publicity  given  to 
their  proceedings  in  the  public  prints  ?  We  answer.  No. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  superficial  reading  of  the  report. 


and  a  truth  here  and  there  lodged  in  some  reader’s  mind  : 
but  it  is  not  thus  that  real  reforms  are  effected.  In  the 
first  place  the  members  themselves  who  met  for  conference 
needed  the  gathering.  They  brought  the  results  of  their 
study  and  observation  to  those  who  were  already  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  them,  and  the  persons  who  heard  were 
the  most  competent  to  repeat ;  it  is  a  truth  perpetually 
acted  upon,  and  perpetually  overlooked,  that  reform  or 
any  work  of  good  is  accomplished  by  each  man  turning 
to  the  nearest  work  or  the  nearest  person.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  mighty  in  its  effect  as  a  truth,  nor  so  feeble  gener¬ 
ally  in  its  machinery.  A  torch  does  not  lighten  a  very 
large  surface,  but  a  torch  borne  from  one  to  another  has 
before  this  awakened  a  whole  country-side.  The  few  who 
are  in  earnest  about  social  science,  or  any  other  matter  of 
Importance,  Impress  their  views  upon  the  community  by 
their  personal  influence  and  weight.  Herein  is  the  power 
of  a  public  meeting.  In  no  other  way  can  certain  ele¬ 
ments  of  personal  power  be  so  strongly  displayed,  and  the 
conviction  which  comes  to  an  open  mind  is  most  likely  to 
have  its  first  birth  when  the  mind  is  under  some  such  sort 
of  influence.  It  will  be  found,  too,  we  believe,  that  those 
newspapers  are  most  influential  which  are  most  personal, 
that  is,  have  behind  them  a  personal  force  which  is  ag¬ 
gressive  and  uses  the  printed  page  to  declare  itself.  As 
we  go  about  in  daily  life  and  see  people  absorbed  in  their 
papers  and  journals,  we  are  ready  to  sigh  for  “  the  sound 
of  a  voice  that  is  still ;  ”  but  every  once  in  a  while  the  voice 
awakes,  and  once  more  it  is  discovered  that  men  can  move 
each  other  by  speech,  as  they  could  when  neither  speaker 
nor  hearer  could  read. 


NOTES. 

—  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New  York ;  The  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  announce  “  Architecture  for  General 
Students,”  a  small  illustrated  hand-book,  intended  not  for 
professional  students  in  architecture,  but  for  the  large  class 
that  desires  to  acquaint  itself  with  the  growth  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  marks  and  signs  of  the  several  styles. 
The  book  will  be  suitable  for  use  in  schools,  and  by  those 
who  are  travelling  abroad.  It  will  also  be  a  convenient 
book  of  reference  for  architectural  terms  and  for  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  several  forms  of  development  in  the  art. 

—  The  question  is  often  asked.  Who  is  W.  M.  Baker, 
whose  story  of  “  Mose  Evans  ”  has  excited  so  much  Interest  ? 
Ills  name  does  not  appear  in  Duyckinck’s  “  Cyclopsedia 
of  American  Literature,”  but  the  new  edition,  publishing 
in  parts  by  Zell,  of  Philadelphia,  contains  it,  and  from  ad¬ 
vance  sheets  we  learn  the  following  facts : 

William  Munford  Baker  was  born  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
in  1825.  He  graduated  with  honor  at  Princeton  College, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  After  studying  theology  one 
year  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  two  years  under  his 
father,  he  served  as  pastor  at  Galveston  and  at  Austin,  in 
Texas,  for  fifteen  years,  from  1850  to  1865.  During  this 
period  he  published  the  “  Life  and  Labors  of  Rev.  Daniel 
Baker,  D.  D.,”  1858.  As  a  Union  man  and  on  conscien¬ 
tious  grounds,  Mr.  Baker  carried  his  church  at  Austin 
with  him  through  the  Rebellion,  in  unbroken  connection 
with  the  General  Assembly  at  the  North,  to  a  Presbytery 
of  which  it  now  gives  its  name.  His  experiences  In  those 
troublous  times,  only  so  far  modified  as  to  Impart  dramatic 
I  power,  are  embodied  In  “  Inside :  a  Chronicle  of  Seces¬ 
sion.”  This  powerful  tale,  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
I  sharply  outlined  scenes  and  as  keenly  individualized  char¬ 
acters,  forming  a  vivid  panorama,  photographic  in  its 
fidelity  to  nature,  first  appeared  in  Harper’s  Weekly.  It 
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was  published  in  book  form  in  1866,  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  6.  F.  Harrington.  The  hardest  hits  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  are  at  the  men  most  bitter  of  all  for  secession  —  the 
Northern  men  then  resident  in  the  South.  As  the  author 
and  all  of  his  relatives  were  of  Southern  birth  and  resi¬ 
dence,  it  results  naturally,  as  his  works  testify,  that  he  has 
never  written  a  line  inconsistent  with  the  most  ardent  love 
to  his  section,  as  well  as  to  his  country. 

Rev.  Mr.  Baker  in  1865  accepted  the  charge  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  at  Zanesville,  Ohio;  and 
afterward  ministered  to  a  congregation  at  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts.  He  now  is  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  South  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Although  be 
has  contributed  for  years  to  the  various  religious  journals 
and  magazines  of  the  country,  he  has  always  made  his  lit¬ 
erary  labors  incidental  and  subordinate  to  bis  pastoral 
duties,  to  which  he  gives  the  chief  energies  of  bis  hand 
and  heart.  His  later  writings  include :  “  Oak  Mot,”  1868, 
a  Sabbath-school  volume  prepared  for  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication ;  “  The  Virginians  in  Texas,”  which 
appeared  serially  in  Harper's  Magazine ;  and  “  The  New 
Timothy,”  1870.  The  latter  sketches  the  odd  phases  of 
ministerial  and  social  life  in  the  rude  frontier  settlement 
of  the  Southwest,  the  rollicking  humors,  boisterousness, 
and  vicious  characters  of  the  borders,  and  the  experiences 
by  which  the  young  pastor  was  taught  the  tact  of  becom¬ 
ing  all  things  to  all  men.”  His  latest  work,  “  Mose 
Evans,”  first  published  in  1874  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  has 
since  been  issued  in  book  form  by  Hurd  and  Houghton, 
New  York ;  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge. 

—  In  dull  times  booksellers  hire  little  boys  to  ask  for 
books  by  imitation  titles.  “  In  a  Garden,”  by  Tennyson, 
did  service  at  ohe  time.  “  You  know  how  it  is  yourself,” 
by  Charles  Reade,  is  a  recent  one,  and  we  ourselves  heard 
of  an  instance  where  “  Who’s  your  Schoolmaster  ?  ”  was 
asked  for  at  a  library.  Say  the  words  rapidly. 

—  Two  enterprising  students  of  Harvard  are  preparing 
for  publication  what  is  likely  to  be  a  valuable  souvenir  for 
graduates.  It  will  be  an  expensive  quarto  volume,  and  con¬ 
tain  heliotype  illustrations  of  all  the  buildings,  and  of  per¬ 
sons  holding  full  professorships  in  the  university.  The  por¬ 
traits  will  be  accompanied  by  brief  biographical  sketches, 
and  the  views  of  the  buildings  will  be  complemented  by 
histories  of  them.  Among  the  contributors  are  Samuel 
Eliot,  who  will  write  a  history  of  the  institution ;  J.  L. 
Sibley,  the  librarian,  who  will  furnish  a  sketch  of  Gore 
Hall  and  the  library ;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  will 
give  a  history  of  the  Medical  School  and  the  old  Holmes 
House;  Colonel  Higginson,  ex  Governor  Emory  Wash- 
hum,  and  Asa  Gray,  who  will  give  the  history  of  other 
buildings,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Cranch,  who  will  write  a  poem  on 
Memorial  Hall.  The  excellent  hbtory  of  Harvard  by 
President  Quincy  is  now  quite  rare,  and  to  follow  the 
more  hurried  fashions  of  the  day  a  brief  sketch  which 
should  give  a  view,  from  the  inside,  of  the  gradual  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  univereity  would  be  very  interesting,  though 
we  suspect  that  the  institution  is  in  too  much  of  a  transi¬ 
tion  state  to  permit  such  a  view  to  be  wholly  satisfactory. 

—  We  have  referred  before  in  these  n6tes  to  the  Dining 
Hall  which  forms  part  of  the  pile  of  buildings  of  which 
Memorial  Hall  .at  Harvard  is  the  centre.  It  is  by  far  the 
largest  college  ball  in  the  world,  being  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  feet  in  length,  sixty  feet  in  width  and  from  fiftj 
to  sixty  feet  in  height,  or  one  third  larger  than  Christ 
Church  Hall  at  Oxford.  It  has  been  projMised  to  make 
the  ball  the  dining-hall  of  the  students,  instead  of  reserving 
it  for  state  purposes.  We  find  in  the  Magenta,  a  college 


paper  published  by  Harvard  students,  the  following  prac. 
tical  plan  :  “  At  a  meeting  of  the  Thayer  Club  officers  in 
consultation  with  President  Eliot,  the  President  informed 
them  that  if  it  could  be  made  certain  that  three  hundred 
men  would  board  at  the  Club  next  year,  the  dining-hall  in 
Memorial  would  be  used.  Circulars  will  be  issued,  pos. 
sibly  distributed  next  week  to  the  undergraduates  and 
members  of  the  schools.  If  the  required  number  is  made 
up  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  necessary  work  will  be 
immediately  commenced,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  hall 
will  be  ready  for  the  club  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
academic  year.  As  has  been  stated  before,  the  tables  in 
the  new  hall  will  seat  twelve,  and  to  each  table  one  waiter 
will  be  given.  A  professional  steward  will  be  hired  bj 
the  Corporation  at  a  salary  of  $1500  a  year.  In  order 
to  keep  the  price  of  board  at  the  lowest,  in  addition 
the  steward  will  be  given  10  cents  for  each  man  if  the 
price  is  $4;  if  $4.10,  he  will  receive  but  9  cents,  and 
when  it  reaches  $5,  he  will  receive  nothing.  With  the 
exception  of  the  appointment  of  the  steward  and  financial 
control,  the  management  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  But  by  giving  three  months’  notice,  the  directors 
can  remove  the  steward.  These  directors  are  to  be  chosen 
by  the  students,  two  from  each  class  and  school,  provided 
the  number  in  each  is  more  than  forty ;  if  less  than  forty, 
one  director  will  be  allowed.  With  the  officers  is  to  rest 
the  choice  of  an  auditor,  who  shall  keep  the  accounts  and 
exercise  a  general  supervision,  at  the  salary  of  the  present 
steward.  The  pictures  now  in  Massachusetts  arc  to  be 
hung  in  the  hall,  and  every  means  used  to  make  the  hour 
of  dinner  pleasant  and  social.” 

—  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas,  who  has  shown  that  an  hon¬ 
est  man  may  succeed  even  when  charlatans  have  achieved 
an  apparent  success,  makes  the  agreeable  announcement 
of  a  series  of  concerts  at  the  Central  Park  Gardens,  for 
children.  We  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  well  tried, 
and  it  would  be  safe  in  such  hands.  We  should  like  to 
hear  Haydn’s  Children’s  Symphony  given  before  such 
an  audience,  or  Hadyn’s  Surprise  Symphony,  or  some 
of  Schumann’s  Kinderscenen.  W e  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  necessary  or  indeed  best  to  select  only  such  music  as 
was  written  for  children.  We  have  had  enough  of  that 
principle  in  literature,  but  it  certainly  would  be  possible 
for  one  of  wide  acquaintance  with  musical  composition, 
and  of  genuine  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  children,  to 
select  instrumental  pieces  which  would  give  exceeding 
delight.  We  suspect  it  would  be  found,  however,  that  the 
children  would  give  more  frank  expression  to  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  than  older  people  in  the  same  circumstances. 

—  We  cheerfully  copy  from  the  Tribune  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  the  following 
paragraph,  although  it  may  turn  out  that  the  manuscript 
belongs  to  the  Cardiff  Giant :  “  A  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Brigham  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  may  result  in 
finding  the  owner  of  a  stray  manuscript  picked  up  last 
November  on  the  premises  of  the  Michigan  Central  Rail¬ 
way  by  a  laborer.  The  manuscript  is  made  of  thin,  soft 
parchment,  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Brigham’s  description,  is  a  genuine  Ethiopic  document. 
It  was  conjectured  by  some  of  the  members  that  the  man¬ 
uscript  might  have  been  obtained  in  Abyssinia  by  some 
one  who  accompanied  the  late  English  expedition.”  Can 
it  be  that  some  Ethiopian  has  changed  his  skin  for  small 
change  ? 

—  The  recent  strike  among  the  stage  drivers  in  New 
York  seems  to  have  set  people  on  their  legs  again,  and 
now  that  the  lumbering,  noUy  vehicles  have  stopped  run¬ 
ning,  there  is  a  general  sense  of  relief. 


